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til England or France, or both together, shall have 
consummated their schemes of ambition, with the 
opportunity to avail themselves of the ad vantages 
which 1 have enumerated? Every consideration 
of sound national policy forbids it. 
I think now, Mr. Chairman, I have shown not | 
only that itis the right, but the duty, of this Gov- | 
ernment to take this island, It is necessary for 
our quiet and our preservation as a nation, and | 
has the sanction of the law of self-defense. Itis 
hardly necessary to say it is the only mode of ac- | 
quisition. No sensible man believes it can ever 
be purchased; nor can any one hope that more 
causes, or greater, will ever exist for taking it by 
force. It may produce war, which is always to 
be deplored, but we will never be better prepared 
for such acontingency. There never-will be a 
time in our future history when it will be less in- 
jurious or less aggravated. At present neither 
‘England nor France isin a condition to interfere, 
and they would not. The military energies of 
England are now absorbed at home, and her com- 
mercial dependence upon us forbids a rupture at 
thistime. Revolutionsare going on in Europe 
for the readjustment of the balance of power, and 
their armies cannot be spared for such a contest | 


as this. But, under any circumstances, we have 
no otherremedy. Diplomacy has been exhausted, 
and we have nothing left but the arm of national 
ower to coerce justice. 
Mr. Chairman, we have either to abandon this || 


| 


large debt which has been acknowledged by Spain 
to be due our citizens, or proceed to collect it by 
seizing her possessions. Abandon it, and the 
radiant glory which now adorns our national es- 
cutcheon must fade into darkness. But, sir, it 
will not be abandoned. The pride of our people 
will not permit it. With scorn they will retire* 
from seats on this floor the men who would dare 
propose it, and supply their places with Repre- 
sentatives of their own high resolves, willing to 
vindicate their rights and protect the honor of the 
nation, even at the hazard of war. We have 
passed the period when timid counsels are to pre- 
vail. This nation has.a destiny, and it must be 


| 
| 


fulfilled. The compulsive force of irresistible 
causes will ferce us on to its consummation, even 
against the inclination of the timid. Our vessel 
of State rides upon a tide swollen and even en- 
raged by mighty events, and ng anchor can stay 
it; and in its course all we can do is to guide it 
by prudent counsels as it floats on to its legiti- 
mate destination, 

ltis objected that we are already sufficiently 
expanded. If this position be correct, then we 
are already too muchexpanded, All Europe is, 
to-day, not equal to us in extent. I know the 
ablest writers on the theory of government hold 
that republics should have asmall territory; that 
ina large one the pride of the ambitious, the con- 
flict of interests and pursuits, will soon sap it. 
This theory has been shown by the example of 
our Own country to be imcorrect; it is, perhaps, 
owing to the fact that we have many States, with 
full legislative powers, while those of the Fede- 
ral Government are few and well guarded. But 
this very argument should convince our people of 
the propriety of refusing to the Federal Govern- 
ment the exercise of power to legislate or to in- 
terfere with domestic matters, If the day shall 
ever come when the Federal Government assumes 
general legislation, it must at once go down. 

eople have, in all ages, rebelled when oppressed, 
and that is now the predominant trait in our peo- 
ple. The Congress of the United States can pass 
no general law that will not be more oppressive 
On One portion of our country thau another, and 
it will have.the effect to produce complaiats and 
excile dissatisfaction against the Government; 
but if we will leave all subjects in which the peo- 
ple are directly interested to the States, then we 
may expand so as to include the whole, world, 
Mexico,Central America, South America, Cuba, 
the West. India Islands, and even England and 
France, might.apnex without inconvenience or 
Prejudice, allowing them with their tocal Legisla- 
tures to regulate their local affairs in their own 
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lic and its ultimate destiny. 


| her downfall. 
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way. And this, sir, is the mission of this Repub- 


Cuba is nearer to us than California, and is not 
more dissimilar in interests and pursuiis—Central 
America than Utah, and England than Oregon; 
and yet the Federal Government, directing her 


action to the legitimate subjects of her power, | 
moves on with the harmony of the planetary | 
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They had rather hold him by she bit until he ex- 
hausts himself, than to fight him new; because 
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‘| war is his hope for the perpetuation of his dy, 


world, attracted and repelled by opposite forces. || 
Cuba is necessary to our commercial convenience, | 


and is a means of national defense, and being thus 


demanded by great commercial and national con- || 


siderations, who can withhold his support of a 
measure that looks to its early acquisition? The 
fruit is now ripe; shall we gather it, or shall we 
permit it to remain on the stem until it decays, 


| under the delusive hope that it may fall into our 


yithout a struggle? No; I propose we shall 


la 
m8 it now; take it in its perfection, redolent with 


the rich odors of its budding flowers and tropical 
fruits and productions, girt with her spreading 
waters, and covered with her genial climes, 
Expansion is our mission, and we must ad- 
vance. Civilization and religion impel us on; and, 
in despite of sordid considerations, we must and 
will go on. They are the genius of our country, 
and will not rest until they have thrown. their 
thousand blessings over this great contineat, like 
the bow of promise with its variegated splendors. 


And I shout it on; gentlemen, you cannot prevent | 


it. The North, enervated by the vices of luxury 
and love of wealth, may hang upon us like an in- 


| cubus for awhile; but we will break from her 


thralldom ere long, and by the vigorous spirit of 


our pioneer people, yet BPE OFF aH by cities and | 
towns, we will advance our eagles until the tread | 


of our columns shall be heard upon this whole 
continent, and the shadow of their wings shall be 
seen in all its parts, 

Who shall arrest us? The feeble and prostrate 
Republics which now lie in ararchy before us, 
have not the physical or moral power to stay the 
wave as it rolle on. They have no desire to do it. 
We intend only to revivify these fallen Republics 
and restore them to respectability and position 
amidst the nations of the earth, With swelling 
hearts and suppressed impatience they await our 
coming, and with joyous shouts of ‘* Welcome! 
!’? will they receive us. 


welcome! 
Who, then, will? Not England, in my opin- 


knows well the profound peslouey and deep pre- 


| judice which exist upon the continent of Europe 


| for her, and how that Old World would rejoice at 
Her people understand well that 
should a combination for her overthrow be formed 
upon the continent, the sympathies of the people 
of this country would supply her with, material 
aid, both:in men and money. England looks to 
the perpetuation of her nation through all time; 
and, like a skillful sailor at sea, she moves on 
by her charts and maps, and takes no departure 
from her fixed course without due consideration, 
She understands properly the intimate, social, 
| political, and commercial relations existing be- 
tween the two Governments, and that nothing but 
disaster and ruin could result froma war between 





military prowess and naval resources; and that, 
although we might oceasionaily be vanquished 
upon a battle-field, we would drench this: conti- 
nent, fromthe Atlantic to the Pacific, in, human 
| gore, before we would submit to conquest; and 
that during this protracted war, all the material 


would be extinguished, and she be driven to the 


among. the States of Europe. If any one sup- 
| poses.she is, or will be, influenced by France in 
her policy on this content, they are mistaken. 
She understands France, and especially Louis 


| diplomacy until he exhausts himself and coun- 


us. She will have with us no war as long as we | 
permit her national honor to remain untouched | 
and untarnished. .She knows the extent of our | 


elements of her present greatness and grandeur | 


necessity of assuming a position of inferiority | 


ion. Her highest interests forbid. Considerations | 


| of national and commercial policy forbid, She | 


| 
t 


| Napoleon, avd will hold him in the fetters of |, 


} 


| try, and thea the sword will sever their relauens. || 


nastu, and England desires that it shall fall, as does 
all Europe, England is keeping her treops to 
defend her own possessions, vaio she consumes 
the accumulating armies of France in her foreign 
struggles; and she will keep France engaged ia 
pretty quarrels and wars to prevent her armies 
overthrowing their own Government, or making 
war with her, to vindicate their pride, so often 
stung by defeats and conquests at her hands. But 
she will always be by the side of Napoleon, te 
control his impetuosity and restrain his rashness, 
and will becertain to prevent any severe or fierce 
war. 

Would France interfere against us in a just war 
with Spain, although it might result in the aequi- 
sition of the Island of Cuba? She would have no 
right to do it, and would not, unless she haa de- 
termined to play the part of bully for all the na- 
tions of the earth. But, sir, if she were to inter- 
fere in this quarrel, it would be a conclusive 
argument in support of my position, thatthe own- 
ership of the island is necessary to our national 
preservation, It would show that France fully 
appreciates the argument I have made to show 
how injurious it would become in the hands of an 
enemy. It would show further, that France has 
designs upon this continent, at least so far as to 
acquire the whole of the West India Islanda, 
making Cuba the seat of empire. If this be true, 
it is conclusive we will never get it, only by war. 
We cannot with propriety obtain at in that way 
without cause. That cause we now have, as [ 
have attempted and have shown; therefore, I 
think this is the time for action, 

But suppose it were to result in war with Spaia 
and France combined: what difference would it 
make? It would not be protracted. Neither 
France nor Spain could continue itlong. At sea 
they ave impotent, and especially France. It is 
not the number of ships, or their size, that guar- 
anties victory at sea; it requires cold, steady, 
continuous gallantry, which the French have not. 
That nation has never gained laurels in naval 
warfare, and never will, England has, in times 
of war, always driven them from every sea, and 
always will. The French navy is large, but we 
have nothing to fear from it. There would not 
be a vestige of it in a short time, and the troops 
sent here would be left without the means to re- 
turn to their native country. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that France would not 
interfere for reasons of necessity growing out of 
her European policy. Look atthe yt cloud now 
gathering over the Italian States, and see the angry 

assion of an oppressed people as it flashes along 
its black surface like lurid lightning, and hear the 
wild cry of ‘* vive Italia!’’ as it sweeps over Ger - 
many,and by France reéchoed in tones of en- 
couragement. Do you apprehend it? IL is the 
dawning of a mighty revolution in that ancient 
country which will drench Europe in blood. In 
this struggle France ntust and will be so deepl| 
implicated that her armies will be required, an 
will be consumed. But, sir, I shall pursue shis 
line of argument no further. It is onworthy an 
American statesman to hesitate in the enforcement 
of our rights, because France, or England, or any 
other pation, may complain, i am for Gaang what- 
ever our rights as a nation a at our hands, 
and doing it as if we were the only nation ov 
earth. e have said, and still say, no European 
nation shall interfere with affairs upon this con- 
tinent; and yet, by our conduct, we acknowledge 
we are afraid to manage our own affairs independ - 
ently, lest England or France may complain,. It 
is a reflection upon our honor, and aa evidence of 
our decline in virtue and manliness, I am dis- 
| gusted when I see this exhibition of alarm and 
apprehension for even a necessary war. It should 
| be remembered that our greatness and glory have 
| been achieved by. arms, It has its horrors, | know, 
and should be avoided if possible; but it has its 
advantages. A nation whichis ready and prompt 
in the vindication of her honor and her rights, 
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commands the respect of others, and is never as- 
sailed, insulted, or trifled with. Who would dare 
insultthe honor of France? The indignities which 
England and Spain have offered to our flag in the 
last few years, if offered to France, would have 
been punished without delay, and in a manner 
the most terrible. And yet we sit here with our 
escutcheon blackened with insult, amidst the cries 
for justice from our injured citizens, and utter 
empty threats, which we have not the soul to ex- 
ecute—and thereby invite aggression from abroad. 
Thus we exhibit to the world the fatal truth, that 
the greatness of soul which animated our ances- 
tors has perished, and we have become a nation 
demoralized and contemptible. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY---THE MESSAGE. 


Mr. POTTLE. Mr. Chairman, in the hour 
allotted me, I shall follow the example of other 
entlemen, and talk a httle upon many subjects 
Caving reference to the public welfare; and as sev- 
eral gentlemen have indulged in comments upon 
one or the other of the two great political parties 
of the Union, I shall venture a few thoughts upon 
the Republican party, its principles, and the ob- 
jects which itis seeking to attain. It would hardly 
seem necessary for me to say that I speak for no 


where, would presume to lay down a platform for 
that party, or enunciate rules of action, with the | 
expectation that they would be considered bind- 
ing upon any but himself. The right of free and | 
full discussion which belongs to every member of 
the party or citizen of the country, invites ever 
gentlemen upon this floor to say, or leave unsaid, 
upon every topic of public policy, whatever to his | 
judgment shall seem discreet and proper; and 
when said, he only, and not the party, is respons- 
ible. And while there is no necessity to go further | 
than this, there also is no right. 
When the Republican party met at Philadel- 
yhia, in 1856, to nominate a candidate for the | 
residency, it was represented by delegates au- | 
thorized as they were elected, not only to per- 
form that duty, but to declare to the world the | 
rinciples by which that party should be guided. 
hey performed that duty, and, in my judgment, | 
performed it well. Those principles must of ne- | 
cessity continue until the Republicag party shall | 
sails Ve represented in a convention having power | 
to modify, or change, the platform thus agreed | 
upon. And, sir, I do not anticipate such an event | 
until the representatives of the party shall again | 
be assembled to nominate a candidate to be sus- | 
ported for the Presidency is 1860. And, sir, until | 
then, I, for one, am willing to wait, with full con- | 
fidence that the representatives of the party (rep- | 
resentatives, who will everywhere be chosen for | 
their prudence and ability) will then not only re- | 
tain and reassert all that four years’ experience | 
shall have proved correct, and for the interest of 
the whole country, but that they willalso modify 
all or any of the present platform, which experi- 
ence, new issues, and altered circumstances shall 
require, in order to meet the wants and interests | 
of the country. I think, sir, the present platform 
one which was well and carefully considered be- 
fore it was adopted; and that it met, frankly, 
justly, and in a spirit of broad nationality, all the 
issues of that time; and whatever changes may 
become necessary, if any, I feel full confidence 
that the same will be truly said of the platform 
upon which the campaign of 1860 will be fought. 
And now, sir, a few words upon the character 
and aims of the Republican ee I confess that 
I have been pained at times by hearing gentlemen | 
talk of the Republican party as a mere anti-slavery 
party. Sir, 1 Wesire to say that, while this ques- | 
tion of the rights of colored men, and of the effect | 
of slavery upon free white labor, is, and will be, | 
second to no other, there are still other great ques- 
tions upon which no party can, if it would, be | 
silent. ie raust of necessity 8 out, and have a | 
per upon each and all of them. The wheels of | 
overnment must go on; they cannot await the | 
issue of any single idea, however important; and, 
sir, a catefal consideration of our platform will | 
be sufficient to convince the bitterest opponent of | 
Republicanism that we have not shrunk from or 
avoided the declaration of our policy upon any | 
question of public interest; and we have taken | 
strong and high grounds upon all of them. 
And, sir, while we hear so much from 


ntle- 


mea about the encroachments of the Republican | laws of that State, and could not sue in that court, | 


1 its ten 





| party “pen the South, in its past action, and of 
ency to that direction in the future, I 
| would ask some one of the many intelligent gen- 
| tlemen from that section to descend from whole- 
| sale assertion to simple fact, and point out a sin- 
| gle act of this party, or a single plank in its 
_ platform, that will justify these charges so often 


| made? 1 do not ask for intemperate expressions 





















|| has no such shield to 


sometimes made by members of the Republican 
party; but for the acts and creed of the party. It 
is for these alone that it can fairly be held re- 
sponsible. If there has been any such action, I, for 
one, wish to express my regret. If there is any- 
thing aggressive in our platform, I desire to labor 
to get rid of it. I gave my adhesion to this party, 
in the belief that it was national, in the broadest 
and best sense of that term;and in spite of decla- 
mation here and elsewhere, I shall still entertain 
that belief, until I see proof to the contrary. 
Assuming, sir, that I have understood correctly 
our platform, and what we aim to accomplish as 


| a party, I assert that there is nota sentiment con- 


tained in our creed, or held by any considerable 
number of those who claim to be Republicans, 
but what is clearly within the limits of the Con- 
stitution, and for the public good—calculated to 


| benefit alike all sections of the country. Nothing 
one but myself, for I think no man, here or else- || 


but what has been held by one or the other great 


| parties of the country, and sometimes by both, 


and sanctioned by long usage, without a charge 
or thought that it was sectional and aggressive. 
We seek a just and economical administration 
of the Government; 
A wise, conciliatory and just foreign policy; 
A system of revenue duties, which, while it sup- 
plies the needful expenses of Government, shall, 


|| at the same time, yield incidental protection to in- 


dustry against the cheap labor of Europe; 

A system of improvement, not only upon our 
ocean-coast, but upon our inland lakes and riv- 
ers and other great avenues of trade, which will 
strengthen commerce and insure the safety of our 
property and lives of our people in time of peace, 
and serve for military transportation in time of 
war; 

A chain of railroads which shall connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific, binding our wide-spread em- 
pire with the strong bands of common interest, 
and giving us the carrying trade of the world; 

A policy in the disposal of the public lands 
which shall give to the pioneer, the actual settler, 
a homestead—an advantage over the mere specu- 
lator; and thus, instead of town plats and cities 
on paper, build up real towns and cities, making 
the wilderness literally blossom like a garden, 
spreading civilization and general prosperity over 
the land; 

Laws anda policy for Utah, which shall put an 
end to the hideous deformity upon our institu- 
tions, which disgraces us in the eyes of the world; 

A constant and implicit observance of the rights 
of the several States, according to the understand- 
ing of Jefferson and the early fathers of the Re- 

ublic. 
a Now, sir, I ask southern men—for I speak to 
them in this matter—what in all this is there that 
is sectional, that is not for the interest of the 
South as well as the North, the East as well as 
the West? 

If it is said that I have said nothing in regard 
to the policy of the party, as to negro slavery, | 
will add that our policy upon that subject is as 
simple and as time-honored as either of the other 
planks I have named. It is simply to let it alone 
where State rights protect it, and refuse our sanction 
to it and oppose its entry into any Territory 

d it. If you say that 
this policy is ential, I reply, then, that you, 
not we, have made it so; for it is but a brief 
period since parties south, as well as north, held 
this identical doctrine in common; even to in- 
sisting that it was not within the pawer of Con- 

s to legalize slavery in the Territories. 1 
now that my friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Mar- 
SHALL,]} in his speech the other day, claimed that 
the Dred Scott case had now settled that question 
otherwise. He isa good lawyer, and, | think, 
must have relied upon the word of the President 
in this matter. Had he examined the case he 
could hardly have failed to notice that the Su- 
reme Court, in that case, merely decided that 
d Scott was a negro; that a negro is nota cit- 
izen of the State of Missouri, according to the 
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and therefore the court had no jurisdiction of the 
case. Whatever the individual judges chose rs 
say, after they had thus Meade of the case be. 
fore them, upon the political questions of the day 
would indicate their opinions upon such ques. 
tions; but no more amounts to an adjudication of 
these questions than would the speeches of the 
gentleman and myself upon the same topics. 
Nor ean they be taken as a certain indication 
of what the court will decide should these ques- 
‘ I Long before 
that time the present members may change their 
opinions; or, in the course of nature, yield their 
places to others; or the court be so reorganized 
as to give to all sections of the country proper 


Nor yet 


| does the statement of the President, that the Sy. 


my Court, by that decision, has made slavery 


_ legal in the Territories, increase respect either for 


| 


the alleged decision or the Executive. And, sir, 
1 have only to add, upon this point, that any at- 
tempt to legislate in affirmance of the opinions of 


|| the judges in that case, will meet my opposition 


while a member of this honorable body, and | 


| hope will meet the opposition of every member 


of the Republican party. 
To the complaint that we of the North absorb 
all other issues in this one in relation to negro 


| slavery, and that we are constantly agitating upon 











| 


| this question, my ak is, that you have forced 


this issue upon us, and still force it upon us, with 


| a determination that gives us little time to do any 
| thing else but resist your encroachments. You 


cannot deny that we of the North have long 
sought repose upon this vexed question, and to 
to that end made various, and, to us, humiliating 
compromises, every one of which you agreed 
should be a ‘‘ finality.” Where are they now? 
What became of the compromise of 1787? Swal- 


| lowed up in that of 1820. Who made the change 


of policy, and who got the benefit? The numes 


| of the slave States gained by that change would 
| be a full answer. 


But, sir, not to dwell upon this, and passing 


over Florida and Texas, what has become of the 


great ‘* nnality”’ of 1850? Before the ink was dry 
with which it was written, oa began to agitate 
the question of the repeal of the compromise of 
1820, which you accomplished in 34854—thus 
sweeping away the last legislative barrier to sla- 
very, and followed that in 1856, with what the 


| President calls a decision which makes * Kansas 
, (and the other Territories) as much slave States 
| as South Carolina or Georgia.” 
_must mean States out of the Union, for they 


(I suppose he 
are 
not yet init.) Now, sir, if gentleman call it agi- 
tation to resist the progress from the acknow!- 


| edged doctrine that slavery, under our Constitu- 


tion, could not exist in any of the Territories, to 
the present one, that by that same Constitution it 
exists in all of them, then, sir, I have only to add 
that I trust there is no member of the Republican 
party who will not continue that resistance, even 
though agitation should follow which should rock 
the earth upon which we stand. That agitation 
which resales merely from the defense of consti- 
tutional rights, is neither to be deprecated nor 
dreaded. It is one you can at any time stop by 
merely ceasing the ssions which cause it. 
In this connection, [ desire to say a few words 
in regard to a project which is before the House, 
and has attracted some attention in the country. | 
allude to the proposition for authorizing the peo- 
ple of the Territories to elect their territorial off- 


_cers; and I frankly say that this plan commends 
where it || 


itself to my judgment, and is, I think, entirely 


_ consistent with our platform as Republicans. !t 


leaves with Congress precisely the power that lt 
now possesses over the Territories, but takes 
from the President the —: of these offi- 
cers, and transfers their election to the people—t 
change which is in accordance with the principles 
of our Government, and which takes from the 
Executive a portion of that patronage of which he 
has far too much; which is always, under eny 
Administration, liable to abuse; and which has 
under the present one been abused, as every one 
whois familiar (and whois not?) with the wrongs 
and outrages of Kansas knows; and which ena- 
bles the President to thwart the will of the people. 
Sir, a measure which has for its object the cor 


rection of these evils, will, | hope, meet the ap- 


sr of Congress, when it shall be reached 
or a vote. 
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Nor is this a new and untried experiment. The 
eople of the Territories already elect a portion of | 
their territorial officers, such, for instance, as || 
members of the Territorial Legislature; and why | 
not allow them to elect the rest? If the power is 
safely confided to them in one instance, why not 
in the other? Ican see no danger resulting to 
any one but the Executive. It certainly does de- | 
rive him of a large amount of patronage, and 
that, too, ata point where it always can be, as it | 
always has been, used to its fullest extent for the 
advantage of his party, and wholly without refer- 
ence to the wishes of the people, or their welfare. 
| trust, sir, this broad declaration is fully justified 
by the facts. 1 am sure that the history of Kan- 
sas alone would demonstrate its justions but I do 
not desire to fight over our battles in that direc- | 
tion, and shall trust to the memory of gentlemen | 
for the truth of what I have said. There seems || 
to be a strange confusion of ideas upon both sides | 
of the House, upon this question. While the or- | 
gan of the Administration (the Union) denounces 
it as dangerous to the Government, and proclaims 
that our greatest danger is from the encroach- | 
ment by the people upon the powers of Govern- | 
ment, my friend from Maine, (Mr. Wasusurn,] | 
watchful to warn us of this new danger, assumes, | 
as | understand his argument, that it is neither | 
more or less than a relinquishment of our whole 
latform, in this, that it leaves ‘‘ the people of the 
Territories to decide for themselves whether or not | 
they will have what they (the Republicans) de- 
clare to be an unmitigated and gigantic evil,’’ to 
wit, human slavery. It may be that itis my fault 
that I am unable te see this in the light in which | 
thegentleman has putit. Ishould differ with any | 
conclusion of his with great reluctance; but I am | 
unable to see what the election of a territorial | 
Governor, and of territorial judges and sheriffs, 
has to do with legalizing slavery,except, perhaps, 
the negative power of the Governor’s veto. The | 
law-making power, the Le@islature, is now elected | 
by the pote e. The additional officers which it is 
proposed that the people shail elect, find their du- 
ties, not in making, but in executing the laws; | 
and I am as unable to realize the loss of our || 
platform, and all the evils connected therewith, as 
Cikely to follow this change, as I am to enter into 
the fears of the Democratic organ, that our most | 
imminent danger is in allowing the people to gov- 
ern themselves. And I repeat, that it is precisely 
for the reason that the executive officers of the 
Territories are far more likely to execute the will | 
of the President who appoints them, than of the 
people, of whom they are independent, that 1 
would make the change, and compel them to ** de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,’’ and dependent upon them for their 
election. In my own State, sir, we have adopted 
this principle and made it applicable to nearly 
every office in the State; and Po nould never have 
doubted that it was democratic, or realized our || 
danger from too much power with the people, | 
but for the timely warning to which I have al- 
luded. 
From all that I have said on this point, I de- | 
duce the following propositions: | 
1. Itis yielding no right that Congress ever 
exercised in the government of the Territories. 
2. It is a right which belongs to the people, and | 
therefore should be exercised by them instead of 
the President. | 
3. All experience proves that laws are best ex- | 
ecuted when the officer is made directly respons- | 
ible to those over whom he exercises authority. 
4. This change has no relation to the question | 
of slavery whatever, except so far as it insures a || 
Just and impartial administration of the laws. 1 
Good and sufficient reasons, to my mind, all || 
of them, for the proposed change. And, sir, 1 now | 
say, that I a not only in this instance, but in | 
every one that presented itself, strike down the | 
over-swollen patronage of the President, until he | 
has reached a point where he should feel that he | 
is the people’s servant, and not their master; | 
where he should be made to know he cannot | 
trample upon the rights of any portion of the | 
people with impunity, because of his invincible 
} 
| 











armor of public patronage. | 
Not desiring to be misunderstood in this mat- 
ter, | would say to my friend from Maine, [Mr. | 
ASHBURN,] that I am prepared to vote for his | 
way of keeping slavery out of the Territories | 
e shall 


whenever h get it ready; but until then, I | 


THE CO 


other vehicles for the transportation of passengers 


| cheerfully vote for. 


| dollars annually. But, sir, I cannot consent to | 
| ralge the present letter postage, in order to make | 


| stractly, I can see no reason why this Depart- 


| instance. 
indicated were faithfully carried out, they would || 


| would like to see the people of the Territories re- | 


lieved of Governors, judges, and sheriffs, selected | 
from a throng of hungry office-seekers, and sent | 
to force slavery upon them against their will. I | 
shall assume as self-evident, that the will of the | 
moore clearly expressed against slavery in every || 
erritory, will have the effect to keep it out; for 


whatever theoretical right the slaveholder may set | 


up under the Dred Scott case, or otherwise, to go || 
into sucha Territory with his slave property, self- 
interest will keep himout. He will notgo where 


| the change from a territorial to a State govern- | 
| ° : | 
| ment may work the loss of all his slaves. 
| sas, Nebraska, and Oregon stand as examples of 


Kan- | 


the truth of these positions. The will of the peo- 


| ple in each of these, practically exercised, has, | 


think, had quite as much to do in preparing them | 


| for free States, as the often repeated assurance | 


that Congress would keep slavery out of the Ter- | 
ritories. My faith in words is great, in fact, un- | 
bounded; but I would not, after all, repress or 
condemn practical action. I would not quarrel | 
with the people of the Territories, or call them 
hard names, because they will not wait for us to | 
exorcise slavery from their borders. 

But, sir, I have devoted much more time to this 
matter than I had intended, and shall occupy the 
remainder of my time in remarks upon the Pres- | 
dent’s message. To that portion of that long- 
winded document where the President urges the 
necessity of economy, I most heartily respond. | 
No reform can be more needed; with an expendi- 
ture which has far outstripped that of any Fovsie 
Administration, and a rapidly accumulated na- 
tional debt, the President may well talk about 
economy; and I here pledge him my vote for 
every just measure calculated to relieve the coun- 
try from the present wasteful and extravagant | 
administration of the Government. But, sir, | 
‘* faith without works is dead.’’ Let us see what | 
‘* works”’ the President recommends in this direc- 
tion. | 

First, the letting of mail contracts with refer- | 
ence merely to the transportion of the mails, and 
without reference to the running of coaches or 





is a good and needed reform, and one I will 


Second, a ‘‘ modification”? of the franking privi- | 
ilege. Sir, 1 will vote for this, also; and the ** mod- | 
ification’’ which 1 desire is to abolish it altogether. 
It is a useless, wasteful expense, yielding no cor- 
responding benefit, and devolves upon members 
of Congress a tax that prevents a proper discharge 
of their other duties. And, sir, 1 would go fur- 
ther; I would reform the present unequal and un- 
just system of mileage, and cut up, root and | 
branch, the foolish and corrupt system of book- 
making by the Government; and, in my judg- 
ment, these few simple and needed reforms will 
save to the Government more than five million 


the Post Office Department self-sustaining. Ab- 
ment should be self-sustaining more than any of 
the others—the War and Navy Departments, for 
But I trust thatif the reforms above | 


more than make up the difference of revenue 
which would aocrue from the proposed increase. 
There is no right dearer to the people than that of 
communicating through the mail, none that tends 
more to increase their social and moral qualities, 
and in no way could you impose a tax upon them 
that would be so severely felt, as by this increase. 
I would sooner vote to reduce the expenses of the 
executive and legislative departments to make up 
a deficit in the mail service than to increase the 
rate of postage on letters. 

Another great and needed reform recommended 
by the President, and one which Lam anxious to 
vote for, is a revision of the tariff upon. the plan 
recommended by the President—not the Secre- 





ba 
ut, sir, as I do not now intend to make a tariff 


speech, I shall pass on to other topics discussed || 


in the message; and having stated those points 
upon which I agree with the President, and in- 
tend to support his policy, I desire to say a few 
words in reiation to those upon which | disagree 
with him. 

Sir, | was not a little disappointed, after listen- 
ing to these smooth words of the President about | 
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retrenchment and reform, to hear him follow with 
recommendations, that we should buy Cuba, at 
a cost, | suppose, of not less than two to four hun- 
dred million dollars; or if Spain would not sell, 
that we should take it at whatever cost. That 
we should take military occupation of Mexico 
and Central America, involving first a large and 
permanent increase of both the Army and Navy; 
a war with the citizens of those countries, and 
probably with half of Europe; and that in order 
to begin these splendid operations we should place 
in the President’s hands, to be used according to 
his discretion, $30,000,000. Now, sir, these op- 
erations could hardly cost the Government less 
than $800,000,000. 

But then the President tells us that there are 
compensating benefits. In the case of Cuba we 
are to get rid of the African slave-trade; and in 
that of Mexico we are but collecting our debts. 
Sir, | think it was Mr. Buchanan’s opinion, in 
the case of Texas, that we should decrease slavery 
by increa‘ing the amount of slave territory and 
the demand for slave labor; and I am not gur- 
prised that, as President, he urges the same argu- 
ment for the acquisition of Cuba, But it would, 
indeed, be a matter of surprise if any person could 

| now be cheated by such an argument. Why do 
notour southern friends back the President in this 
view of suppressing the slave trade, and urge the 
acquisition of Cuba on these grounds, instead of 
treating us to speeches about manifest destiny, 
and our need of more territory? Need of more ter- 
ritory! Why, sir, we have got so much now 
that if it were equally apportioned, it would give 
to each man, woman, and child, something over 
three square miles—sufficient breathing space to 
prevent immediate suffocation. Sir, the great- 
est present evil is too much territory. This it is 
which makes our Government the most expen- 
sive in the world. If we would but pay attention 
to our own affairs, and let our neighbors alone; 
develop the resources of the country we have; 
and make stronger the strained cords of union 
/and fraternity, by unity of interest, instead of 
reaching out for more territory, and bringing in 
foreign and conflicting elements, how much should 


|| we have advanced in all that makes a nation truly 


great! 
“In regard to Mexico, the President is only anx- 
ious to save the people’s money. He merely wants 
to collect some debts whicli Mexico owes us. I 
do not know exactly the amount of indebtedness, 
but it strikes me that the plan for collection is of 
a kind so likely to be expensive, that if it is a 
question of money merely, we had better wait 
until Mexico can or will pay, or give her the debt 
even; but, sir, this is not the question, After all 
the smooth talk, it requires no skill to see that 
** this is the voice of Jacob but the hand of Esau;’’ 
that while we are flattered with the promise of an 
end to the African slave-trade, and the realiza- 
tion of our just dues from Mexico; that, in plain 
straight-forward language, and language more be- 
fitting the President, we want more territory, and 
we want it for a particular purpose. The settle- 
ment and pacification of Kansas, in which (ac- 
cording to the message) the President took so 
conspicuous a part, and the unmistakable signs 
given by all our present Territories, of excluding 
| slavery, makes the President anxious to buy or 
| get additional territory for the development of the 
southern ‘ institution.’’ Enough to give it a pre- 
ponderance if it stays in the Union, or scope and 
room if it goes out. 
But, sir, where are we to get these untold 
millions of money? The Treasury is empty; so 
much so that we cannot even pay the workmen 
‘he revenue is not 
| increasing materially, while the debts are. To 
the $40,000,000 borrowed we shall have to add 
| $40,000,000 more, most likely, before the reve- 

nue will meet current expenses. Where, then, 
|do you propose to get the money to buy terri- 
| tory? Sir, it would be much more in keeping 
| with our condition, if the President had recom- 
mended the sale of some of the territory we have, 
in order to carry on the Government, and stgp 
/our debts. I know that the failure to get Cuba 
| would disappoint my friend from Ohio, [Mr. 
_ Cox,] whose taste runs so much to cheap molas- 
| ses, Could not the gentleman reach the same ob- 
| ject, and effectually get sweetened by the much 


|| more simple process of repealing the present sugar 


duties? 
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But, sir, | have an objection to the message, 
stronger, to my mind, than any I have glanced 
at; and that is its utter lack of fairness and man- 
Its manifest attempt to pander to every 
sectional and factional feeling in the country. To 
the advocates of protection it holds out the bland- 
ishments of a tariff, and puts the great free-trade 
party of the Union upon the broad Whig doctrine 
of ** specific duties.”” To the reformer, the Presi- 
dent talks of retrenchment, at the same time asking 
that $30,000,000 may be placed in his hands, and | 
subject to his discretion, with which to begin the 
reform, which will only be made perfect by buy- 
ing or taking all thatadjoins us by land or 1s near 
us in the ocean, at an expense of untold millions, | 
To the opponents of human slavery, he points to 
the acquisition of Cuba as a sure and certain 
means of accomplishing their long-deferred pur- 
pose of wholly stopping the slave trade; while the 
advocate of slavery can find in that same great 
project, and its yoke-fellow of Mexico, his long | 
coveted extension of slave territory. To the great 
class of “* manifest-destiny’’ men, the realization 
of the great ** Monroe doctrine”? (whatever that 
may be) in fall and perfect operation; and to the 
restless spirits of our country, and fillibusters gen- 
erally, that ** good time coming”’ for which they 
have hoped and prayed, but hardly dared expect. 
To the Army and Navy, all the ** pomp and cir- | 
cumstance of glorious war,’’ not forgetting, how- | 
ever, the assurance to the peace fully inclined—and 
to Spain, Mexico, and Central America, in partic- 
ular—that the policy and intentions of this coun- | 
try are allofa pacific and friendly character; and 
finally, to our citizens upon the ** Pacific slope,”’ 
that we should immediately open avenues to them | 
through our own territory and through that of our | 
neighbors. 

Sir, a message that thes rubs up to brightness 
every pimple of prejudice and excitement, and 
strings together incongruous and inconsistent 
promises and recommendations, can have but one 
object; and that, I think, can be none other than | 
to collect together under “different and dissimi- | 
lar banners,” to use the metaphor of my colleague, 
{[Mr. Thompson,} an army which, if not quite 
equal to the conquest of Cuba, Mexico, and Cen- | 
tral America, shall at least be equal to the great 
campaign of 1860. And what an army it will be, | 
when free traders and protectionists, the oppo- | 
nents of slavery and the slavery extensionist, 
the peace society and the men of war, the con- 
servative and the fillibuster, and the economist | 
and the hunter of spoils, shall gather with their 
** dissimilar banners’? under the broad flag of the | 
Administration Democracy. Sir, as this is the 
first message of its kind, | am sure that all well- | 
wishers of our country and our country’s honor | 
will join in the hope that it may be the last; and 
that this Administration of extravagance, bank- 
ruptey, broken pledges, and fillibustering projects, 
may receive, at the hands of the people, that jus- 
tice it has so richly earned. 1 shall gladiy vote 
against the several projects recommended, in the | 
order in which they reach us. 

The severe criticisms of the European press on | 
these remarkable projects, were doubtless made | 
upon the presumption that the President meant 
what be said, and in that view are both hatural 
end just. But does any member of this body be- 
lieve that the President expects to cither buy or | 
take Cuba? That he expects us, for that purpose, 
to place $30,000,000 in his hands? ‘That he ex- 
pects to take armed occupation of Mexico and 
Central America? And yet honorable gentlemen, 
day after day, give us speeches, as though all 
these matters were foregone conclusions. The 
gentleman from Missourt, (Mr. Anperson,] the | 
other day, told ws that these projects were not 
only feasible, but, as I understood him, were 
matters of “inevitable destiny,” which it was 
useless to resist. The honorable member from 
Ohio [Mr, Cox] found Cubs literally flowing 
with bread and molasses; and its acquisition must 
of necessity prove acceptable to the people of | 
Ohio. The speech of the eloquent gentleman from 
‘Tennessee [Mr. Avery] was a while epic in 
praise of the charms of Cuba, arriving at the con- 
clasion that she had so many desirable resources, | 
and such great wealth, that we could well afford 
to take ber; while we must take Mexico for ex- 
actly the opposite reason, namely, because she 
bad nothing to pay her debts, and was wholly 
unable to take care of herself; while the other 
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gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Arkrns,] who || tary of the Treasury would he compelled to call for 
looked upon slavery as the greatest civilizing and | $42,000,000, in addition to what had already been 


Christianizing institution in the world, did not 
believe we could get Cuba. Well, sir, f trust if 
these speeches do not serve to induce Cuba and 
Mexico to rush to our arms, they will at least 
show to the constituencies of these gentlemen 
their fervor in support of the President, and their 
unquestioned desire to raise new issues, which 
shall obliterate from the public mind the recollec- 
tion of old ones; and that, I trust, is the extent 
of their expectations, or of the President’s. 

But, sir, these recommendations upon the part 
of the President, and the sanction which they 
seem to find in this House and in the Senate, not 


only create a restlessness on the part of our own | 


people, but they are looked upon as insulting to 
the other nations interested; and for whatever 
purpose intended may yet cost this Government 
untold millions of money and hundreds of thou- 
sands of valuable lives. When we get Cuba with- 
out these results, it will be after we can show a 
better reason for it than simply that it is a rich 
island which it would be convenient for us to 
have. Sir, you need only refer to the manner in 
which England and France met that same argu- 


ment when offered by Russia in reference to Tur- | 


key, to read the inevitable result of this matter if | 


seriously insisted upon—a result which, if it 
serves no other purpose, may undeceive us as to 


called for, to supply deficiencies in the revenue 
for the present fiscal year. Put, however, the best 


_ construction upon it for the gentleman from Ohio 
| and include in the $42,000,000 the $20,000,000 pre. 


viously asked for and subsequently granted, and 


| he makes a mistake of $21,000,000 in estimating 


the deficiencies in the revenue fora single fiscai 
year. Sir, not one dollar has been asked for, at 


| this session of Congress, to supply deficiencies jn 


the revenue for the present year. Nor will there 
bea dollar asked for for any such purpose. I have 


_ before me the report of the Secretary of the Treas. 
| ury to the present session of Congress; and go far 


| gentleman’s figures. 


from stating any deficiency in the means of the 


| Government for this year, he states (on page 3) 


that there will be a balance in the ‘Vreasury oy 
the Ist day of July, 1859, of $7,063,298 57. Such 
gross mistakes as this throw suspicion over all the 
But this is not all. After 


| satisfying himself with his estimates of deficien- 
| cies in the revenue, he next tries his hand in esti- 


mating the deficiencies in appropriations for the 
present fiscal year. He says: 


‘* By the annaal estimate of the Secretary of the Treas 
ury, the expenditures for that year would be $74,064,755. 


| But this does notinclade many items, wost of which wi) 


the extent of our power to trample upon the || 


rights of our neighbors. 


‘We are strong, we are prosperous, as we are. | 


Why can we not be content with the full meas- 
ure of our blessings, and not seek to interfere 
with the rights and blessings of other nations, 
whether they be greater or less than our own? 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. SMITH, of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, 
an empty Treasury always begets discussion in 
reference to the expenditures of the Government, 


and the mode of raising revenue; and the various | 
opinions entertained upon these subjects by the | 


people’s Representatives are amusing as well as 
instructive. 


The scrutinizing gentleman from | 


Alabama [Mr. Curry] wants a poor Govern- | 
ment; my worthy colleague [Mr. Jones] weeps | 


over the empty exchequer, and, no doubt, thinks 


our Government a failure; while the senior gen- | 


tleman from Alabama [Mr. Hovusron,] is horri- 
fied at the idea of paying bounties to the cod-fish- 
ermen of the East. i 
the gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. Suerman] to make 


himself the Ogle of the House, and to carry us | 


But, sir, it was reserved to | 


back in imagination to the days when gold spoons | 
and forks, and '* looking glasses as big as a poor | 
man’s plantation’? were the most effective argue | 


ments for a change in the administration of the 
Government. 

That discussion upon the subjects to which I 
have alluded ure legitimate, no one will deny; and 


that it is profitable to the country, when properly | 
conducted, no one will question, When, however, | 
it is resorted to for party purposes; when it de- | 


generates into one-sided statements, bold asser- 
tions, egregious miscalculations, and false predic- 


tions, it is calculated to mislead the public mind, | 


and to do great injustice to every department of 
the Government—the legislative as well as the 
executive. 


Such is the character of the speech of | 


the gentleman from Ohio delivered in this House | 
on the 26th day of May last, and but little more | 
than a month before the close of the fiscal year | 


1857. As that gentleman has taken the lead in 
this matter, both at the last and the present ses- 
sion of Congress, | propose to examine briefly 


some of his calculations and predictions, that this | 


House and the country — judge as to the reli- | 


ance to be placed upon Ais figures in reference to 


the expenditures of the Government. In the 


speech to which | have referred, after adverting | 


to the $20,000,000 of Treasury notes previously 
issued, and the $15,000,000 loan (afterwards raised 
to $20,000,000) asked for by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the gentleman said: 


*T can demonstrate to any sensible man that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will be competled to call on Congress 
for 842,000,000 to supply deficiencies iw the next fiseal year. 
To that will have to be added $21,000,000 to redeem the 


outstanding Treasury notes, and interest, which run for but | 


one year. So that there will be an addition to the national 
debt of $63,000,000 in two years.”’ 


The first paragraph I have read would make the | 
‘impression, if not eo intended, that the Secre- 





have to be paid for as certainly as the President's salary. 
Some are as follows: 


Three new regiments........ aneaaveade titene 4,289. 547 


Probable Post Office deficiencies, over amount 





| Seppe sinigsifc oe ce nins ccwepesicgddweesicene 2.5 0.000 

Public buildings ....000sscrccces paerenies wee - 1,700,900 

| Private bills, (estimated)..... 0 9940.0 00ce vee 1,009,000 

PUSMMIEIICIOUNEET s hoc chant eccecbheue tksbes ° 606.000 
Army deficiency, estimated to be the same as last 

YORE. -cocscccccecocces sogeccccsescccies coves 8,000,000 

PUNE te tine sanietennnccse ebsee apeannevsnns $18,089,547 








Based upon these figures, the gentleman esti- 
mates that the expenses of the Government for 
the present fiscal year will, ** in all human prob- 
ability, be from ninet} to one hundred million 
dollars.”? Sir, no deficiency bill has yet been in- 
troduced, nor has any been called for by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, except for the Post Office 
Department. I can also State, from information 
derived from the proper source, that much less 
than one million will cover all the deficiencies in 
appropriations for the present fiscal year, except 
in the revenue of the Department before referred 
to. Here again, then, the gentleman is equally 
as unfortunate as in his first calculation. He 
makes a mistake of $14,500,000 in deficiencies in 
appropriations for a single fiscal year. These 
statements have gone to the country, and itis 
proper that their fallacy should also go to the 
country. [here dismiss the gentleman from Ohio, 
with the remark that he had better study more 
thoroughly the rule of ** position,’ before he again 
attempts to figure up expenditures for a Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

The embarrassed condition of the Treasury is 
no fault of the present or past Administration. It 
has been so before, and the causes which pro- 
duced it then have produced like results now. In 
1836, when the country was prosperous, and busi- 
ness, trade, and speculation had reached their 
culminating point, the imports from foreign coun- 
tries, from which we derive most of our revenue, 
were, in value, $189,980,035. This furnished an 
ample amount of revenue to defray the expenses 
of the Government, and leave a surplus in the 
Treasury. In 1837, the country was visited by a 
monetary crisis which caused the importations to 
fall off $49,000,000 in that year. And in 1838, the 
imports were $76,236,631 less than in 1836. As 
the imports decreased so did the revenue. The 
Treasury was depleted, and the Government was 
compelled to borrow money to carry on its oper- 
ations. A similar state of things now exists. 
When the present Administration came into 
power there was a surplus in the Treasury, to 
reduce which Congress, a few days before, had 
reduced the tariff. Trade and speculation had 
again reached their highest point. Another finan- 
cial revulsion came upon the country ; business was 
toa great extent suspended; a large number of the 
banks broke, and the balance stopped payment. 
Under those circumstances the imports frem for- 
eign countries fell off ina single year $78,276,991. 
The surplus in the Treasury soon disappeared, 
under the double effect of a reduced tariff and 
largely reduced importations, and agnin the Gov- 
ernment was under the necessity of borrowing 
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Wfor money to defray its legitimate expenses. What at the last session of Congress, by the gentleman | the best data that could be obtained; and, asa 
beee siatesman can say this was the fault of the Ad- | from South Carolina, [Mr. Borce,] that ‘* the || consequence of it, our exports to foreign coun- 
enue miniswation? The tariff was reduced before it had United States have made the most astonishing |) tries have increased from $89,000,000, in round 
bene an existence, and no human power could have | advancement in material progress of all the peo- || numbers, in 1800, to §362,000,000 in 1857, and 
Yhio pr veuted the reduction of imports into the coun- || ple in history, ancient or modern. The true || $324,000,000 in 1858. The tonnage of the United 
ade. try. ; : , || basis of expenditure in our Government is popu- } States has increased from 972,492 tons, in 1800, 
ose Economy in the public expenditures has, oflate || lation, extent of country, and wealth; and when || to 5,049,808 tons in 1858. From 1800 to 1810, the 
ting days, become a favorite hobby with a certain class || you compare these now with the year 1800, you || amount of coinage at the Mint, branch mints, and 
iscal of politicians In this country; and, in a majority | will find that the Government is as sonwreneets || assay office, (New York,) was only $6,819 807 75. 
a of cases, those who talk economy most, practice | administered at this time as it was at that period. } From 1848 to 1858 it was $512,233,184 91. Take 
os co it least. Invidious comparisons have been insti- | To prove this, I have only to institute a compar- || into consideration, then, the population, extent, 
here tuted between us and our fathers on this subject, || ison between those two periods, and let the House || and wealth of the country now; the wages of 
have and between the expenditures of the Government | and the country judge for themselves: | labor, and the cost of subsistence; the consequent 
reag. now and in the early days of the Republic. Sir, |) pye population of the United States in 1400 was, .5,305,941 || increase of the salaries of all the officers and em- 
o far while Lamin favor of strict economy and account- || Value of real and personal estate belonging ployés of every department of the Government, 
r the ability in every department of the Government, || ue Eeiateris.... Soewespt Saar sents © @},526,455,250 | and compare them with that of 1800; and you will 
3) yet | would surike down no arm of the public 1 The Eiplisdtands: convadive of the puttic rien | find that the Government is as economically ad- 
8 service, that I might go home and tell my constit- || debt, were...... se... ihe Tae a $7,411,369 97 || Ministered in 1859, as it was at the former period, 
Such vents that I had, by my vote, saved so much of 1 The populauon of the United States in 1859 Thus far !} have spoken of the progress of the 
i the the people’s money. ‘There is no branch of the | ey Tabaranare ath casenitna seals 28,500,000 || country and of the causes of increased expendi- 
\fter public Service that can be dispensed with; neither Hl iaeaiate to mumanedadic roto , $11,500,000,000 || ture generally. I will now notice separately the 
atin do lexpect to be able to supporta grown-up man |) Extent ot territory® (square miles) ....... °* * 9'637,755 || three Departments of the Government upon which 
eati- as cheaply as a new-born infant. lintend to show, | The expenditures tor the fiscal year ending || extravagance is mostly charged, I wish my ume 
the not in the spirit of egotism, but in vindication of | June hn eet by the Secre- — would allow me to discuss them fully, but it will 
the trath of history, that, as a people, we areas ||. ‘'¥ Of the Preasury.........,...... cee $74,065,696 99 |) not. 
ioe wise, as honest, and as economical as were our | This shows an increase in the expenditures, |} And first, the War Department. Our Army, 
4.755 fathers. Sir, we have lived to but little purpose || from 1800 to 1859, exclusive of payments on the || when filled up, consists of eighteen thousand one 
will if we have degeverated either as a people or asa public debt, of 1010 percent.; increase in popula- || hundred and sixty-five men. There are in actual 
lary, nation. There are, no doubt, plenty of corrupt || tion of 650 per cent.; increase in wealth, 760 per | service seventeen thousand fowr hundred and 
Date men; but | hope the time may never come when || cent.; increase in extent of territory, 310 per cent. | ninety-eight men. Upon these troops devolve the 
— I shall be made to believe that this Government | These are the three principal elements which || protection of our whole frontier. Almost every 
0.000 is corrupt, either in the legislative, executive, or constitute the basis of expenditure; but to them || fortification in the East has been abandoned; the 
0,900 judicial department. || may be added the increase of 100 per cent., at | troops have gone to the West. The necessities 
oe And here, Mr. Chairman, I must take occasion || least, in almostevery article of subsistence, which | of the service have demanded it. They went 





to observe, that Lam notone of these who believe || 
that all that is in the past is good, and all in the 
present is evil—that as we go forward decay | 


has caused a like increase in the wages of labor, 


_and of the salaries.of all the officers, men, and | 


laborers engaged in the public service. 


there for the purpose of protecting our settlers 
upon the frontiers, and to quell a formidable re- 
bellion which occurred in the Territory of Utah, 


etn progresses, and as we turn back, we arethen,and || In 1800ourterritory wassmall, beingonlyseven | I know that the expenses of the Army have in- 
sani then only, refreshed with wide-spread examples | hundred and fifty-four thousand and seven square || creased, but why have they increased ? The cost 
t for of purity, integrity, and patriotism; and the whole | miles. In 1803, we acquired Louisiana, with a |, of the Army is well defined when it is stationary, 
ares body-politic leavened with a spirit of both public |, territory stretching across the Rocky Mountains | because the pay of the men is fixed by law, their 
Roe and privateeconomy. From the early days of || to the Pacific ocean. This territory was inhab- |’ rations are fixed by law, and almost every item 
b ime Greece and Rome, down to the times in which || ited by savages, whose usufruct right to the land | of expenditure is regulated by law for the main- 
ee, we now live, it has been the practice of croakers || had to be extinguished before it could be settled |, tenance of the Army when motin motion. But, 
ice in private, and demagogues in public, to revile | by the white man, In 1816, we acquired Florida, || sir, (he great item of the increased expenditure of 
shen and belittle cotemporaneous men and things, by || and took it with all its responsibiliues, its claims, | our Army is that for transportation. That in- 
lege insulting comparisons with the exaggerated past. | and its hostile Indians. In 1845, we annexed | crease has gone up, within the last two years, 
rds We are told by Englishmen of the good old days || Texas, taking in at once a whole Republicas large | millions of dullars. Previous to that time, we had, 
cont of Queen Bess—those good old days when men || nearly as the original thirteen States, with its | itis true, some hostile Indians upon the frontier; 
wel and women were burned at the stake, for using || debts, its liabilities, and its hostile savages. In || but a large portion of the Army was then in our 
ally their tongues too freely. Of the palmy days of || 1848, we acquired New Mexico and California; | barracks along the Atlanticcoast, Upon the break - 
He England under the Georges—those palmy days || and in 1854, we purchased the Mesilla valley, or | ing out of Indian hostilities in Oregon, in Wash- 
sin when Prime Ministers stood at the doors of the | what is now called Arizona. By these acquisi- || ington, in New Mexico, and in Texas, a large 
aii House of Commons, with money in hand, openly || tions, we have now one hundred and seventy-five || portion of our Army was ordered there. More 
le ie and unblushingly purchasing the votes of mem- || distinct tribes or bands of Indians in the United || thana year agoa formidable and dangerous rebel- 
the bers. The truth is, human nature is the same i) States. The amount of land to which the occu- || lion threatened us in Utah, which took the whole 
hio, now as it was at the commencement of the world |) pant or usufruct right of these Indians has been body of our troops to the plains, except as many 
weve —only to be restrained, influenced, and improved || extinguished by the Government, is five hundred || as were required to take care of the Government 
sain by wise teachings, good examples, and the light || and eighty-one million one hundred and sixty- || Property at the deserted barracks, 
oaks of our Gospel revelations, We had Judas Isca- | three thousand one hundred Spemianty Sentectese || In supporting this army every gentleman who 
riot in the time of our Savior, and Benedict || at a cost of $49,816,344. The whole cost of the } is at all acquainted with that country knows the 
ry is Arnold in the time of our own glorious Revo- || Indian bureau in 1800 was $31 22, and it did not | difficulties that had to be encountered. You have 
ae lution; but neither the betrayal of the one nor || reach $200,000 until the year 1815. During the || to haul the entire subsistence a thousand miles; 
tt ’ any ty be sh ne é 
pro- the perfidy of the other interrupted the march of || year ending 30th June, 1859, it was $2,659,389. | you had to keep your army in the fastnesses of 
ial Christianity, or the spread of free principles and || These expenditures may be considered in the || the Rocky Mountains in the winter, in order to 
iit free institutions, I believe that as a people, we | nature of permanent investments, as the Govern- | be ready for the spring campaign. It must be sup- 
Snir are just as honest, just as economical, just as pa- | ment is yearly in the receiptof millions of dollars |) plicd from the settlements. There are now in ac- 
le, iriotic, and fully as wise, as the people who sent || for the sale of those lands to which the Indian || uve service on the plains, about eleven thousand 
nen, their representatives to the first Continental Con- | title has been extinguished. The following ta- || men, the subsistence for which has to be brought 
ey gress. I say that we are as wise as our fathers || bles, which I have had prepared at the General | either from the Pacific or from the Mississippi val- 
ania and grandfathers; and we ought to be wiser, be- | Land Office, will exhibit another item of largely | ley, This transportation costs large sums of money. 
the cause we have the benefitof their experience, with | increased expenditures, on account of the accu- || A little over a year ago the army was ordered to 
by a our own added to it. I believe that weare living | mulation of territory, as well as the rapid prog- | Utah, without a dollar of money in the quarter- 
apes in an age of wholesome and substantial progress; | ress and development of our country: | master’s or in the commissary ’s chest, Congress 
‘the progress untainted by that corruption which | 1800. 1858. } was in session for three months before they fur- 
as many of our journalists and public men would || areain square milesof the United States,754,007 2,637,755 || Nished the Secretary of War with the necessary 
The _ have us believe pervades every branch of our || Number of land offices. ......++s+++ +s 4 87 | means for transportation. Under these circum- 
ven Federal and State Governments. I believe that || Number of surveyors general’s offices... l 12 || stances, provisions and transportation naturally 
per- we are quite as good and know as much as the || Number of acres surveyed from 1800 to 1810, 4.500.009 || C8 nigner than if they had had the money in 
al | Men of those times which members on this floor || (‘ther or anres surveyed from 1848 to 1858... 111,711,905 | hand. But, after the passage of the deficiency bill, 
ate j are so fond of PRAT to; and which have been i Number of acres sold and located with military } I venture to say, there has not a contract been 
oie 4 reverted to during the last five thousand years by || _ bounty warrants, from 1800 to 1810 ........ 2,775,922 |! made for subsistence or transportation, or for any 
had % succeeding generations in reference to preceding || bain 4 Sead dem ln yeah Hig waiary 90.984.443 | “XPense in the quartermaster’s department that 
had _ ones. Fifty yearsago, Rev. Sydney Smith wrote: | p+ hoes rages Sart» aa lon ”” || would not, so far as prices are concerned, com- 
cm : Fr All this cant, then, aboat our ancestors, is merely an In 1800, we had but one territorial government; || mand the approval ofevery member of this House. 
was rary men Woumsetdin ea ppreses ue of core. '| while in 1859 we have six, and all dependent on || Thus, sir, however much the march of the army 
the oldest has Gre sabes Gubee ioe yar quacrations Fe oldest | 2@ Government for support. In 1857, we had | to this wilderness country may have increased 
out. has the least experience. Our ancestors, up to the con- || t0 Support seven territorial governments—more || the expenditures, it did not cost too much; it did 
for- awolte children in arms; chubby boys in the time of || than half as many as there were original States | not cost more than was necessary. We have now 
991. auens ds printings pader Pasabeth pmen ip he reign sf || of the Union; and now we have three more || Inc‘an hostilities from the British possessions on 
red, headed ancients who have treasured up, and are prepared || Knocking at the door of Congress. | the Pacific to Texas,and even extending to the pen- 
avd to profit by, all the experience which human life can sup- | 1 shall speak of other causes of increased ex- | insula of Florida. This army is scattered all along 
sov- py. re , , penditure in their proper places. || the frontier to protect our people. A large-por- 
ring It was well said in areport made to this House || Ihave stated the wealth of the country from | tion of the troops have remained in the rebellious 
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Territory of Utah, to suppress insurrection in that 
Territory, if it shall again break out. The War 
Department and the Government labored under 
great embarrassment in reference to the difficul- 
ties in Utah for want of means, which Congress 
for some time denied them; it was important that 
the insurrection should be stopped promptly. 
But for the prompt action of the Government, that 
rebellion would have been now in existence, and 
have continued for years to come. It has, how- 
ever, been ended; but it 1s not prudent, nor is it 
safe, to withdraw the troops. If you were to with- 
draw them now the rebellion would again break 
out, in perhaps a more threatening aspect than it 
did before. 

I say there has not been one dollar too much 


money expended by the War Department. I | 
know there are many things included under the | 


head of appropriations for the War Department 
which do not properly belong to it, and in that 
way the expenditures of that branch of the service 
are swelled up beyond what legitimately belongs 
to it. Forinstance, the construction of the aque- 
duct, for bringing water into the city of Wash- 
ington, which will cost $3,000,000, has nothing 
to de with the Army; and yet, it is placed to the 
charge of the War Department. The items of 
expense for the construction of public buildings 
all over the country, are charged to the War De- 
partment. In this way millions of dollars are 
charged to that branch of the service which are 
no part of its legitimate expense. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I ask how are the expenses 
of the War Department to be reduced? A few 
days ago | put that question to a gentleman who 
was clamoring for a reduction of the expenses 
of the Government. ‘* Reduce your Army ex- 
penses,’’ he replied. Tasked him how? * By 
calling in your outposts.’’ We all know the out- 
posts are the most expensive posts in the whole 


country, because they are the furthest from the | 


settlements. But, lask, where is the man who 
will agree to call im the outposts, and leave to the 
merciless tomahawk of the savage, the pioneer 
who has gone there to open up the country? I 
for one will not consent to do that. I will vote 
an ample amount of money and the requisite num- 
ber of men to protect those who go in the van- 
guard to subdue the forests and settle up our 
country. There is no way then in which you can 
reduce the expenditures of the Army without you 
callin the outposts. The pay of the men in the 
A rmy, as before remarked, is fixed by law, their 
rations are fixed, and when you are compelled to 
transport them from place to place, you are forced 
to dort upon such terms as you can get; you 
must leave that to the discretion of the Secretary 
of War. All these operations have been carried 
on under the direction of Major General Jesup, 
who, | apprehend, is as wise in that branch of 
the public service as any member of this House; 
and not only so, but he is as honesta man as any 
member of cither branch of Congress. It has 
been under the supervision of sucha man that all 
these large expenditures have occurred, and they 
have been such only as were demanded by the 
exigency of the public service. 


Passing from this, | come to thé Navy. In| 


1798, we had a very small Navy; only twelve ves- 
sels in all. We had six vessels which had been 
constructed by the public, and six which had 
been purchased for the public use. In that year 
the Secretary of the Navy reported to the House 
that, for the maintenance of that Navy, and for 
the completion of the vessels then on the stocks, 
$2,212,000 would be required. At that time our 
coast was confined entirely to the Atlantic, ex- 
tending only from Passamaquodd y to St. Mary’s; 
and the extent of the shore line of the main land, 
measuring the general indentations of bays and 
sounds, was two thousand six handred and forty- 
one statute miles. The present shore line of the 
UnitedStates, including the western coast, is seven 
thousand and sixty-four miles; and we have now, 
in all, eighty-eight vessels. We have nearly half 
as many squadrons now as we had vessels in 
1798. We have built more vessels since I have 
been a member of Congress than constituted our 
whole Navy at that early day. Our Navy now 
whitens almost every sea; and itis the only arm 
of the service by which the power of the nation 


ean be felt abroad. Will any gentleman here say || 


it is too large? I apprehend not. They would 


| ted 


_ Our postal system has 


rather say, from experience, that it is too small. |: any ot 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Only a short time since, ander a resolution of | 
Congress, the President sent a fleet to demand 
satisfaction for injuries done to our citizens by | 
one of the weakest Powers upon the globe. So | 
far was our Navy from being adequate to that | 
service, that the President had not vessels to send, | 
and he had to turn the Navy Department into a 
charter party, and charter a number of vessels | 
for the Paraguay expedition. 

The pay of the officers of the Navy, seamen, | 
and marines, is fixed by law. To maintain a 
man-of-war at sea, the Secretary of the Navy, in 


1798, reported to Congress that it would require | 


more than two hundred thousand dollars a year. 
We have now eight navy-yards, and eighty-eight 
vessels. The pay, as 
men is fixed by law, so that not a dollar can be 
deducted from that expense; and where, I ask 
you, are you going to save money in reducing the 
expenditures of the Navy Department? Will you 
doit by refusing to vote a sufficient supply to carry 
on the navy-yards? If you do that you might 
just as well bring home your vessels and tie them 
up; and say you will have no Navy. Two million 
dollars are now asked for the support of these 
navy-yards. I need not tell you what is the busi- 
ness of those navy-yards. They are the ground- 
work of the whole Navy. Refuse to furnish them 
means, and you must tie up your ships, because 
they must be repaired, and they must have the 
material which is requisite to sustain them when 
they are at sea. All those things are constructed 
atthe navy-yards The whole of those eighty- 
eight vessels are now at sea, and in active service, 
with the exception of those now upon the stocks 


and a few receiving ships; and so far from deduct- | 


ing from them we ought to add to them, because 
the Navy is not now strong enough. 


| 


| gress, from one hundred to one thousand addi- 
tional mail routes created, which must increase 
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tlemen charge extravagance upon the Post Office 
Department; and yet see, at every session of Con. 


largely the expenses of the Department. Tho 

allow those new mail routes to be established 
without making any objection; and yet upon 
those routes the Postmaster General is bound to 
put mail service. These routes are established 
without regard to the cost of the service; and the 
action of Congress is an instruction to the Pog. 





say, of the officers and | 


| master General. He has no discretion; he js 
bound to put the service upon those routes, We 
| have, I have said, two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand six hundred and three miles of post roads 
established by Congress; and on the Ist day of 
January, 1859, there were in operation, in the 
United States, twenty-seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-seven miles of railroad, the cost of 
which was $961,047 ,364. 

This is another great fact to show the rapid prog. 
ress of our country, its advancement in wealth, 
power and —— that can minister to the 
physical or intellectual comfort of man. Your 


|| mails are carried on these railroads, which gives 


to them such accelerated speed as to almost anni- 
hilate spaee, and enables the remotest parts of 
| our country, in a few hours, ora few days, to 
communicate with the capital of the nation. 
This has grown up within the last few years, 
and, as a matter of course, the expenses have 
largely increased. Whenever Congress establishes 
anew mail route, it must increase the expenses 
still more. Again, sir, the cost of everything has 
gone up. At the last lettings I had occasion to 
examine the bids, because they covered my sec- 
tion of the country, and I know that they were 
from fifty to one hundred per cent. higher, upon 








In the present condition of the world, with the 
unsettled condition of Europe and European dy- 
nasties, we know not what day we may be pre- 
cipitated into war upon the high seas; and if we 
have not vessels enough now to demand satisfac- 
tion of one of the weakest Powers upon the globe 


for injuries done our citizens, I ask what our con- || 
dition would be if we had to meet the combined | 
navies of England and France? Our Navy is not | 


as large as that of Brazil, and you cannot reduce 
it. Every dollar you refuse to furnish to the 
Navy below what is necessary, you take that 
much labor from the Navy :nd that much mate- 
rial which you have to make up in after days by 
an appropriation three-fold greater than if you 
make it now. 

I do not believe, then, that the expenses of the 
War Department, or the expenses of the Navy 
Department, are more than commensurate to the 


demands and requirements of the public service. | 
I cannot see, at this time, how less than two mil- 1 
lion dollars will answer the wants of the service | 


in the eight navy-yards in the United States. If 
you redace it below what is necessary, you only 
lay the foundation for a larger appropriation at 
some future day. There is no economy in refus- 
ing necessary ove teers Keep > your 
navy-yards, and keep your vessels in goo« 


ment. 

And now as to the Post Office Department. 
Our postal system dates from 1775, when Dr. 
Jenjamin Franklin was elected Postmaster Gen- 
eral by the colonial Congress, then in session at 
Philadelphia. When the present Government 


went into operation, in 1789, William Osgood, of | 


Massachusetts, was appointed Postmaster Gen- 
eral by General Washington. There were, then, 
seventy-five post offices in the United States, and 
about two thousand miles of post road. There 
was one main line from Wiscasset, in Maine, to 
Savannah, in Georgia, with about ten cross lines 
towards the western country. From time to'time, 
Congo has increased the post roads in the Uni- 


ist of December, 1858, was twenty-eight thou- 


_sand five hundred and seventy-three; of mail 
routes, eight thousand two hundred and ninety- | 
six; and the length of roads, two hundred | 


and sixty thousand six hundred and three miles. 


its expansion, has furnished to the people of this 
country as much solid comfort and advantage as 
her Department of the Government. Gen- 





repair; | 
and you will not only give efficiency to the ser- | 
vice, but you will save money to the Govern- 


tates, until the number of post offices on the | 


own up like magic; and | 
I may say, too, that in its rise, its progress, and | 


an average, than they were four years before, 
when I first came to Congress. 

Sir, I would not countenance a useless expend- 
_iture of money by any Department of the Gov- 
ernment; but, when properly expended, I would 
as soon vote money out of the public Treasury for 
the Post Office Department, as for the civil list, 
the Army, or the Navy. It comes more directly 
in contact with the people than any other branch 
of the Government. It is through that Depart- 
ment all your correspondence, public and private, 
business and social, must pass; and he who re- 
'ceives or sends but half a dozen letters a year 

———- the convenience as highly as the mer- 
chant who sends and receives his thousands. 
Every man is willing to bear his part of the ex- 
pense, because the comfort and convenience de- 
| rived from it, seen and felt almost every day, are 

invaluable. 1 have no hesitation in saying, then, 
that while the Government reserves to itself the 
exclusive right of carrying the mail, and refuses 
to allow individuals to do it, I would have suffi- 
cient mail service to supply the whole country, if 
every dollar of the cost had to come from the 
public Treasury. 

But Congress goes on, from time to time, to 
establish overland mail routes, steamship lines, 
and mail routes upon rivers which now are of 
very little use. They require the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to put service upon them; and then, when an 
appropriation bill comes up, gentlemen rise and 
attack the Postmaster General, because the ex- 
penses are too high. Why did Congress pass a 
bill establishing a post road from the Mississippi 
river to the Pacific ocean? That was done the 
last day of the session, previous to the incoming 
of the present Administration. Neither this 
Congress nor this Administration had anything 
to do with the establishment of the overland mail 
route to California. If they had had, judging 
from the past, it would not have been established 
At the last session of Congress, a resolution was 
passed by both Houses establishing another over- 
land mail route from St. Joseph, in Missouri; and 
but for the veto of the President, would have be- 
come a law. 

If you want to reduce the expenses of the Post 
Office Department, you must repeal your laws 
establishing the several overland mail routes—ay, 
sir, and you must stop authorizing these steam- 
ship lines. You must place these lines upon the 
same footing with the mail service upon the land, 
and let out the contracts to the lowest bidder If 
you will do that, stop the steamboat lines where 
they are unnecessary, and act upon the Post- 
ii master General’s recommendation to give the 
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carriage of the mail upon land and upon sea to | 
the lowest bidder, without regard to the carry-| 
ing of passengers, | am of the opinion that, in | 
five years, with the present postage, the Post | 
Office Department will be self-sustaining. It has | 
not had a fair trial. It has had crowded upon it | 
railway carriage at enormous prices, There, too, 

| would interfere, and fix a reasonable maximum 

srice for carrying the mail. Ifa reasonable price || 
were settled es I have no doubt it would be | 
acquiesced in by these companies. With these | 





reforms, sit, the Department can be made self- || the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


sustaining without the increase of postage, or the | 
abolition of the franking privilege. 

{ need not speak of the present head of the Post 
Office Department. I did not come here to de- | 





fend him. He needs no defense. One thing, hows || tion of the act of the 26th of August, 1842, and a || 
ever, he has done which has not been done here- || 1] 


tofore. He has gone beyond the railroads and | 
the big steamships. F 
country proper, the hills and the valleys, with | 
mail service, to which they were entitled, but | 
which had heretofore been obstinately denied | 
them. For this he is entitled to credit. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if we want to reduce the | 
expenditures of the Government, let us go to work | 
and do something Of the kind that | have indi- | 
cated. Let us repeal these laws which render it | 


| 


necessary to make uselessexpenditures; which re- | 


quire the erection of useless public buildings, on | 
which millions of dollars are thrown away annu- | 
ally. Let us repeal the laws establishing overland | 
mail routes and steamship lines, and we can save | 
millions in that way. Let us try, at every other | 
point, to reduce the expenditures of the Govern- | 
ment before we call home the ships that protect | 


our commerce on every sea and our citizens in || 


every clime; or before we call in our outposts and | 
jeave the people on the frontier to the mercy of | 
hostile savages. 

It has not been my purpose, Mr. Chairman, in | 
the remarks I have submitted, to show that the 
expenses of the Government cannot be reduced; 
but first, that for the last half centary they have 
not more than kept pace with the growth, expan- 
sion, wealth, and population of the country. And 
secondly, that they have not exceeded the neces- 
sities of the public service, as now organized by 
law. If, then, too much money has been expend- 
ed, upon whom rests the responsibility? I an- 


swer, upon Congress, and not upon the Adminis- ] Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Wash- 


tration. 

Sir, during the last Congress there were one hun- 
dred and ninety distinct items of appropriations 
made; which were not asked for or recommended 
by any Executive Department of the Government, 
amounting in all to $11,489,779 99. And at the 
last session of Congress, we all remember that 
$5,000,000 had to be added to the loan bill, to 
meet appropriations notasked for or contemplated 
bythe Executive. Yet, gentlemen complain of the 
extravagance of the Administration. Nay, more, 
sir. These gentlemen, who complain so much 
about extravagance, make no move to repeal the 
laws, to execute which the appropriations are 
made. Let them commence reform in the right 
way, bya repeal of those laws requiring unneces- 
sary appropriations, and not defeat the appro- 
priation bills, and leave the law remaining on the 
statute-book unexeeuted. I ask you, is it states- 
manlike? Isit just for gentlemen to sit here from 
Congress to Congress and wait, at each session, 
for the appropriation bills to come up, and then 


defeat them, to exhibit their economizing spirit | 


to the world, and particularly to their constitu- 
ents? While I am here, | expect to vote such ap- 
propriations as are required by existing law and 
as the requirements of the public service demand; 
and leave my constituents to settle the question 
as to whether I am right or wrong. 

Here the hammer tell. 

Ir. PEYTON moved that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

_ So the committee rose; and Mr. Mixuson hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 


Burnett reported that the Committee of the | 
Whole on the state of the Union had had under 


consideration the state of the Union generally, 
and particularly the President’s annual message, 
and had come to no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. PEYTON, (at 
nine o’clock and five minutes, p. m,) the House 
adjourned. 


He has, sir, furnished the || 


|| _ He also laid before the Senate a report of the 


TUE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. _ 


IN SENATE. I 
| 


Tvespay, February 1, 1859. 
Prayer by Rev. Smitn Pyne, D. D. } 
TheJournalof yesterday was read and approved. || 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


| 

| 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore signed the en- } 
rolled bill (H. R. No. 540) to provide for the 
lighting with gas certain streets across the mall, 
which had heretofore received the signature of | 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the | 
Senate a report from the Secretary of War, com- | 
munigating, in compliance with the eleventh sec- | 





| resolution of the House of Representatives of 13th | 
| January, 1846, a list of clerks and other persons 
employed in that Department, officers of the 


| 


| ordered to lie of the table. 


| Secretary of War, communicating in obedience 
| to law, a statement, showing the expenditures 

for contingencies of the military establishment, 
| during the year 1858; which was ordered to lie 


ii 


| Army excepted, during the year 1858; which was || 


| on the table. 

| He also laid before the Senate a letter of the 
| Commissioner of Patents communicating, in obe- 
| dience to law, the annual report of that office for 
| the year 1858; which, on motion of Mr*Sewarp, 
was ordered to lie on the table; and a motion by 
| him to print it was referred to the Committee on 

Printing. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented the | 
petition of James G. Clarke, praying compensa- || 
| tion for services as United States chargé d’af- | 
| faires, in Belgium, from September 24, 1856, to || 
September 27, 1858; which was referred to the || 
Committee on Foreign Relations. || 

Mr. HUNTER presented the memorial of Pryor || 
& Heiss, proprietors of The States, praying that | 
steps be taken to enforce the provisions of the act | 


| 





‘| of 3d March, 1845, in relation to the publication || 


| of proposals for contracts; which was referred to || 
_ the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. MASON presented the memorial of the | 
| 

|| ington, relative to the extinguishment of the right | 
|| of the Hudson’s Bay and Puget Sound Agricul- || 
| tural Companies; which was referred to the Com- |/ 
|| mittee on Foreign Relations. 


| Mr. SEWARD presented a memorial of citi- || 


work redoubts for the defense of the city of New | 
|| York and its vicinity; which were referred to the | 
|| Committee on Military Affairs and the Militia. 


|| Mr. POLK presented a memorial of citizens of 
|| St. Louis, Missouri, praying that the duties on 
| iron may be made specific, and sufficient to give 


| protection to that branch of domestic industry; 





Mr. WRIGHT presented a petition of citizens 
of New Jersey, praying that all further traffic in, 
/and monopoly of, the public lands may cease, 
‘| and that they be laid out in farms or lots for the 
'| free and exclusive use of actual settlers; which | 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. HALE presented a memorial of citizens 
'of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, praying that 
|| the pay of the officers of the Navy may be in- 
'| creased; which was ordered to lie on the table. 
| Healso presented the petition of Daniel R. Ken- | 
|| ney, a soldier of the war with Mexico, praying | 
|| to be allowed a pension; which was referred to | 
'| the Committee on Pensions. 
|| _Healso presented the petition of Jonathan Wig- 
| gin, praying a pension for an injury received in | 
|| the naval service; which was referred to the Com- | 
|| mittee on Pensions. 
|| Mr. FOOT presented the memorial of Myron | 
H. Clark, president, Jason R. Orton, secretary, 
|| and John Beeson, chairman of the executive com- 
|| mittee of the board of the American Indian Aid | 
|| Association of New York, praying Congress not 
| to organize any more Territories from the public | 
\| domain, until the Indian tribes therein are con- 
‘| sulted, and their wishes ascertained as to what 





| 


| 





|| the Court of Claims. 


zens of New York, and a memorial of citizens of || 
|| Green Point, Brooklyn, and New York, praying || lation to that subject, that the pa 
| an appropriation for the construction of earth- || formally 
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portiogs of those domains they are willing to re- 
inquish, and what they may need to retain for 
their own accommodation; and also that that as- 
sociation be charged by Congress to negotiate 
with the Indians in this respect, and that Con- 
gress appropriate to said association such a sum 
of money as may be meet and proper to aid 
it in its general object and efforts to improve the 
condition of the Indians; which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
Mr. JONES presented a petition of citizens of 
lowa, praying the establishment of a new land 
‘district in the northwestern part of that State; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public 


| Lands. 
| ATRATO EXPEDITION. 


| in . 

Mr. THOMSON, of New Jersey, submitted 
the following resolution; which was considered 
| by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to 
transmit to the Senate at the earliest day practicable the re- 
port of the officer commanding the “ Atrato expedition,’’ 
with an estimate of the amountof excavation required, and 
cost of an inter-oceanic ship canal of sufficient width to 
adinit of two ships passing each other, and also copies of 
| his field notes and other datas. But no information is called 
| for as to the natural history or botanical productions of the 
| country, it being understood that the objects of the expe- 
| dition were only those of canal survey. 

Mr. GREEN subsequently made a motion to 
reconsider the resolution; which was entered. 


ARREST OF WILLIAM WALKER. 


Mr. SEWARD. IL ask leave to submit a joint 
resolution, which | give notice I shall offer as a 
substitute for the resolution which was under eon- 


| 


| sideration yesterday, relating to the case of Com- 


modore Hiram Paulding. I ask that it may be 
read by its title, and may be printed for the use 
of the Senate. 

The joint resolution (S. No. 7) in relation to 
the arrest of William Walker and his associates 
on the coast of Nicaragua, was read by its title, 
and ordered to be printed. 


ALEXANDER J, ATOCHA. 


Mr. SEWARD. I am instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations to submit the follow- 
ing resolution relating to the case of Alexander 
J. Atocha, which resolution simply refers it to 
I ask the passage of the 


|| resolution at this time: 


Resolved, That the memorial of Alexander J. Atocha, 
praying the payment of his claim against Mexico under the 
treaty uf Guadalupe Hidalgo, of the 2d of February, 1848, 
be referred to the United states Court of Claims. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the resolution, 

Mr. SEWARD. I wish barely to state, in re- 
rs were in- 
called from the Court of Claims on the 

intimation that the court had decided that they 

could not take jurisdiction of it. Itis ascertained 
that that information was incorrect, and the com- 
| mittee therefore report a resolution to refer the 


'| case to the Court of Claims. 


Mr. IVERSON. I desire to say to the Sen- 


|| ator from New York, as well as to parties inter- 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. |! 
| Claims have had this subject, to some extent, 
‘| under their consideration at the present session; 


not this memorial of Mr. Atocha, but one of a 


ested in similar cases, that the Committee on 


similar character 
| Mr. SEWARD. Allow me to say to the hon- 
| orable Senator, that | have not been able to hear 
| a word of his remarks. 
Mr. IVERSON. 1 say that the Committee on 
| Claims of this body have, during the present 
| session, had the subject of these Mexican claims 
| under its consideration; not in the case of Mr. 

Atocha, but in the case of another claimant who 
| has aclaim agains’. the Government for injuries 
‘sustained at the hands of the Mexican Govern- 





| ment. 

| Mr. SEWARD. Is the honorable Senator to 

| be understood as willing to take charge of this 

| case? 

| Mr. IVERSON. If the Senator will be a little 

more patient, he will hear what I have to say on 

the subject. The committee have come to the 

| conclusion, thatin the early partof the nexi ses- 
sion, they will prepare and report to the Senate a 
proposition to have all these claims either sub- 

mitted to the Court of Claims, or to a commis- 
sion to be appointed for the purpose of examin- 
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mz and reporting upon the amounts which these 


mrties are entitied to from the Government of 
Sicuite, and then to authorize those claims to be 
paid out of any money now in the Treasury, 
which is the balance of the $3,000,000 set apart 
by the treaty of Gaadalape Hidalgo for the pay- 
ment of these claims. It seems to me, therefore, 
that it would be rather premature to send this 
ease to the Court of Claims at present. I sug- 
gest, therefore, whether it chsh not be better to 
wait until a general plan is matared by the com- 
mittee and presented for the consideration of the 
Senate, embracing these claims as wel! as others. 

Mr. SEWARD. =I will say that that commit- 
a very sensible committee, aud has gota 
rery sensible chairman, 1 quite agree with him 
that this claim oughtto be paid; and,as he seems 
to hold out the prospect that it can be paid without 
r difficulty, | will move, with the consent 
of the honorable Senator, that this subject be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, so that they 
taay embrace it in their report. 


fee } 


furthe 


‘The motion was agreed to. 
REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 
Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Fi- 


nance, to whom was referred the joint resolution 
(S. No. 57) granting further time to the creditors 
of Texas to present their claims at the Treasury, 
reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. FITCH, from the Committee on Printing, 
to whom was referred a motion to print the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury relative to 
American vessels engnged in the palm oil trade 
on the coast of Afriea, reported in favor of print- 
me the report; which was concurred in. 


PRINTING OF A DOCUMENT. 


Myr. FITCH. A document was referred to the 
Committee on Printing some time since, and it 
was returned to the Senate and referred to the 
Comauttee on Indian Affairs, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the propriety of printing it. That 
committee reported in favor of the printing. The 
Committee on Printing do not deem themselves 
authorized to place any obstacle in the way of a 
eoncurrence in their report. Il move to take up 
the report of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
aid that st be concurred in, and that the document 
be printed. It is a letter of the Second Auditor of 
the Treasury, communicating copies of accounts 
of persons charged with the disbursement or ap- 
plication of moneys, goods, or effects, for the ben- 
efit of the Indians, during the year ending 30th 
June, 1858, together with a list of the names of 
the persons to whom moneys, goods, or effects, 
ave been delivered during that period. The 
Committee on Printing did not reportunfavorably, 
They asked to be discharged temporarily, and 
that the document be referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, with a view to the inquiry by 
that committee into the propflety of printing. 
That committee reported it back with a recom- 
mendation that it be printed; and I move that 
their recommendation be concurred in. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Ausen, its Clerk, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (No. 72) to secure home- 
steads to actual settlers On the public domain; 
in which the concurrence of the Senate was re- 
quested, 

‘The message further annevnced that the House 
had coneurred in the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill of the House (No. 583) providing for 
keeping and distributing all public documents. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker 
of the House had signed an enrolled bill (S. No. 
334) for the relief of Thomas Laurent, surviving 

wrtner of the firm of Benjamin and Thomas 
Lenusnts which thereupon received the signature 
of the President pro tempore. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

Mr. MALLORY pose, as soon as the Execu- 
tive ¢ommanieations had been presented, and 
said: I desire to take the sense of the Senate this 
morning on taking up the bill which | gave notice 
last week I would eall up, the bill S. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLO 


| 
j 


' 
j 
i 
| 
j 
} 


4 to some other things. 


, i} 
will give rise to some discussion, in the morning 
hour, we shall not be able to obtain the sense of 


the Senate upon it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Sen- 


ator allow the Chair to present a petition? 

Mr. HUNTER. 1 also have a petition. 

Mr. MALLORY. Certainly; | give way for 
the reception of petitions, 

Several petitions were presented, and resolu- 
tions submitted and disposed of, which are in 
their appropriate classification of business ina 
receding column. 


Mr. WADE. I move to postpone all prior or- | 


ders and take up the bill H. R. No. 2, being an 


Territories which may provide colleges for the 
= . 


benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 1 | 


pereeive that this bill is likely to be overslaughed 
towards the end of this session, as it was at the 
last session, unless it is crowded on in preference 
We have waited a long 
time to see if any interval could be found for tak- 
ing up this bill, but there has always been some 
reason why it could not. 

This bill passed the House of Representatives 
towards the close of the last session. It came 
here so late that those who were opposed to it 
found it would be easy to talk it to loath: and it 
will share the same fate now, unless its friends 


support the motion to take it up in preference to | 


other bills. Many of the Senators here are in- 


structed by their States to use their influence to | 
lam one among | 


procure the passage of this bill. 
tha:number. Not, however, merely because I am 
instructed to do so by my State, but because this 
bill meets my cordial approbation, | am anxious 
to use whatever influence I may have here to in- 


measure, | believe, that is before Congress in either 
branch, forthe benefit of agriculture. This great 
interest of our country—greater than any other 
that I know of—hardly ever obtrudes itself upon 
the consideration of Congress; and when it does, 
itis veryapt toget the go-by. ‘The military arm 
of our Government has its West Point; the naval 


as its Annapolis; the commercial its Coast Sur- 


vey; but the agricultural interest of the countr 
seems to be almost entirely overlooked. ‘ 


question; nor do | intend to do so at any time. I 
only wish that its friends should stand by it, and 
that it should receive a vote in the Senate. 
lieve its friends understand its provisions perfectly 
well, and are ready to act upon it; and it need 


not, therefore, consume more than a-very small | 


portion of our time in its consideration. I think 
ats friends will probably ask for no time to de- 
bate it. It has received the sanction of the House 
of Representatives by a great majority; it has 
been favored by almost every agricultural society 
that has met and had it under consideration; it 
has been deemed of sufficient importance to be 
taken into consideration by many of the States of 
the Union, I think it ought te meet the appro- 
bation of all; and I hope that we shall now con- 
sider it. Its friends, at an early period of this 
session, endeavored to have it taken up; but it was 


said, that was not the time. My colleague was ab- | 
sent, and, therefore, it was said that was not the | 


proper ime to do it. 

I see the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Hunter] 
is very anxious to get up the appropriation bill; 
but L say to him, | believe an appropriation bill 
never yet failed. I wish some of them would, 
for | think many of them ought not to pass; but 


there is no difficulty about appropriation bills. | 
They always have passed, and they always will; | 


for there is always influence enough here tocarry 
them through. Cuba, too, stands right before us. 
That is backed by ‘ manifest eer” which 
ought to be a pretty good guarantee that it will 
be considered; but, whatis more than manifest des- 
tiny, it has the powerful influence to bring it forth 


um very well convineed, atthis late stage of the | eration, for | am satisfied if it is not considered 
session, that unless we take up this Lill, whieh | now, it will again get the go-by this session. 





BE. 


| We must have action on that billinada 


I be- | 


/ upon its passage now. 





_____ February, 


J did not wish to inte 


Mr. MALLORY. 


Trupt 


the Senator from Ohio; but I had the floor upon 
a motion to take up the bill No. 373, and gave 


way to the Senator from Virginia to presen, a 
petition. 1 trust the Senate will vote this motion 
down, and take up the bill I proposed for its eon. 
sideration, on which I will say but a few words 
_ : Y Or two 
if we have action on it at all. itis a bill to carr ; 
into effect the ninth article of the treaty with Spain 
and it is peculiarly appropriate at this time that 
we should respond to the demands of the Spanish 
Government on this point. It has been at our 


., doors for a quarter of a century—ay, more; and 
act donating public lands to the several States and | 


it rests upon the very highest authority in the 
country. We have undertaken, by treaty, to pay 
the subjects of a foreign nation, whosc territory 
we acquired, for the property which we took from 
them. Although the justice of this claim has been 
conceded, for ten years, by every, department of 
this Government, by every tribunal before which 
it has gone, still we cannot get the action of Cop. 
gress to do justice in this case, 

Now, sir, I trust this bill will be taken up and 


passed. It is thoroughly understood. It is sim- 
_ ply to pay for the property which you took from 


Spanish subjects by the invasion of Florida, jn 
18}2and 1813,and the damages sustained by them 
by having the value of the property withheld from 
them up to the time of payment. I trust, without 
further discussion, that this proposition of the 
Senator from Ohio, which I will undertake to aid 
at almost any other time, will be voted down, and 
that we shall proceed to the consideration of this 
bill in the morning hour. 

{Several Senators claimed the right to present 


| petitions, reports, and resolutions, which are re- 
duce the Senate to take it up and consider it. I || 
know very well there are a great many subjects | 
that are deemed important, that may be insisted | 
upon in preference to.this bill; but this is the only | 


capitulated above in their proper pened 
he PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster in 
the chair.) The motion of the Senator from Ohio, 
that the Senate take up the bill H. R. No. 2, is 
before the Senate. 
Mr. MALLORY. I trust the vote will be taken 


, on that motion. I must appeal to the Senate. The 
| morning hour is slipping away, and I trust the 


motion will be put. 

Mr. HUNTER. Will the Senator from Ohio 
promise to lay the billdown at one o’clock, if we 
take it up? 

Mr. WADE. 


Icannot. I see that it will not be 


| considered at all, unless its friends now take itup 
I do not rise for the purpose of arguing this 


for that purpose. If there is a majority in favor 
of it, of course they will dispose of it immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. HUNTER. Then I hope the Senate will 
not take up that bill and displace the appropria- 
tion bill, which we can finish to-day, if the Senate 
will allow us to go on with it. 

Other business, peculiar to the morning hour, 


| having intervened, 


Mr. WADE. Is my motion in order now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Itis. 

Mr. WADE. Then I! must insist on it. 

Mr. IVERSON. I rise :0 a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Georgia will state his point of order. 

Mr. LVERSON. The Chair has already de- 
cided that reports are in order before the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio. I have a report from 


| a standing committee to make. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
receive the report. 

Mr. IVERSON. The Committee on Claims, 
to whom was referred the bill from the House of 


Representatives (H. R. No. 764) to provide for 


the settlement of the accounts of the late Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Lewis S. Craig, have directed me to 
report it back without amendment, and recom- 
mend its passage. I will take this oceasion to ask 
the indulgence of the Senate te let the bill be put 
It will oceupy no time. 
I will make a brief statement in support of the 
motion, and if the Senate will listen to me, they 
will see at once the merits of theclaim. Colonel 
Craig was an officer in the Mexican war, and re- 
ceived two brevets, one as major, and one as licu- 


of the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. Suupex..] || tenant colonel, for distinguished services in battle. 
| This poor agricultural bill, however, I fear, will || 
|| have no one to urge it upon the consideration of || insist on my motion. 
the Senate. I hope its friends, if it has any, will |; 
o. 373. 1 | stand by it and see that it now receives consid- 


Mr. WADE. If this billleads to debate, I must 


Mr. IV N. 1 am enly going to make a 
brief explanation. I will not debate it. 1 have 
no objection, however, if the Senate will take up 


‘the bill and hear the report from the House, 


tae 
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ments. 
on its passage. 


Mr. WADE. I submit whether any motion | 


can be made while my motion is pending, which 


was to postpone all prior orders, and take up | 


House bill No. 2? va 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is 


of opinion that, with the exception of petitions ! 
and reports, the Senator’s motion will precede | 


any other motion. 
Mr. COLLAMER. 

ceiving of reports, which the Chair rules to be in 

order, also carries with it the raising of questions 


on those reports, in preference to the motion of | 


the Senator from Ohio? We may receive the 
report; but if a motion is made in regard to the 
report, [ think that cannot take precedence. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has 
so decided, that the mation of the Senator from 
Ohio preceded any other motion, except simply 
the receiving of petitions and reports. 

Mr. HUNTER. Iam against the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio; but he certainly has the right 
to move the postponement of all prior orders. 
That has been the practice, and I desire the Sen- 
ator to adhere to it, as probably I may have to 
make a similar motion myself in a very few min- 


ules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved and 
seconded to postpone all prior orders, and take 
up, for consideration, the bill H. R. No. 2. 

Mr. WADE. On that motion I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeasand nays were ordered. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. 
ble desire of the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, to secure the passage of appropriation 
bills, but there is no doubt of their passage. The 
appropriation bills are suré to pass; but bills like 
these which Senators desire to take ‘up, are bills 
that, ofall others, are exceedingly liable to be over- 
ridden at the close of a session. I hope this bill, 


which I consider one of great consequence, will || 


be acted upon; and therefore I hope the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio will prevail. 

The quesuion being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 30, nays 26; as follows: 

YEAS —Messrs. Allen, Bates, Bell, Bigler, Broderick, 
Chandler, Glaik, Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, 
Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Gwin, Hale, Hamlin, 
fiarlan, Houston, Kennedy, King, Seward. Simmons, 
Stuart, Thomson of New Jersey, Trumbull, Wade, Wil- 
son. and Wright—30. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Bright, Brown, Chesnut, Clay, 


Clingman, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Hammond, | 


Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Tennessee, Jones, Mallory, 
Mason, Polk, Pugh, Reid, Rice, Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, 
Toombs, and Yulee—26. 

So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. No. 2) donating publie 
lands to the several States and Territories which 


may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture || 


and the mechanic arts. 

The bill proposes to grant to the several States 
and Territories five million nine hundred and twen- 
ty thousand acres of Jand, to be apportioned to each 
State a quantity equal to twenty thousand acres 
for each Senator and Representative in Congress 
to which the States are now respectively entitled. 
The land, after being surveyed, is to be appor- 
tioned to the several States and Territories in sec- 
tons or subdivisions of sections, of not less than 


one quarter of a section; and whenever there are |, 


public lands in a State worth $1 25 per acre, the 
value of the lands to be determined by the Gov- 
ernor of the State, the quantity to which each 
State shall be entitled is to be selected from such 
lands; and the Secretary of the Interior is to be 
directed to issue to those States in which there 


are no public lands of the value of $1 25 per acre | 


land serip to the amount of their distributive 
shares in acres, which is to be sold by the States, 
and the proceeds thereof applied to the uses and 
purposes to be prescribed in this proposed act. 

n he case is any State to which land scrip may 
thus be issued to be allowed to locate the same 
within the limits of any other State, but their as- 
signees may thus locate the land scrip upon any 
of the unappropriated lands of the United States 


subject to private entry. In all the expenses of 


management and supervision of the lands, pre- 
vious to their sales, and all expenses incurred in 


THE C 


lt 


which has been adopted by our committee. That | 
will explain all the facts just as well as I could; | 
but I thought I could explain them in a few mo- | 
| move that the bill be taken up and put | 


I inguire whether the re- | 


I appreciate the lauda- | 


eo « 





which may be received therefrom, are to be paid 


by the States to which they may belong, out of | 


the treasury of such States, so that the entire 
proceeds of the sale of the land shall be applied 
without any diminution whatever to the purposes 
for which it is given. All the moneys derived 


from the sale of the lands by the States to which | 


the lands are apportioned, and from the sales of 
the land scrip, are to be invested in stocks of the 
United States, or of the States, or some other safe 
stocks, yielding not less than five per centum upon 


| the par value of the stocks; and the moneys so | 


invested are to constitute a perpetual fund, the 
' capital of which shall remain forever undimin- 
ished, (except so far as may be provided in this 
act,) and the interest of which shall be inviolably 
appropriated by each State which may take and 
claim the benefit of this act, to the endowment, 
| support, and maintenance, of at least one college, 
| where the leading object shall be, without exclud- 
ing other scientific or classical studies, to teach 


culture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as 
prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and prac- 


tical education of the industrial classes in the sev- 
eral pursuits and professions in life. 


on the following conditions, to which, as well as 
to the provisions contained in the act, the previ- 


| by legislative acts: First. If any portion of the 


State to which it belongs, so that the capital of 
the fund shall remain forever undiminished; and 
|, the annual interest shall be regularly applied with- 
out diminution to the purposes therein mentioned, 


| provisions of the act, may be expended for the 
| purchase of lands for sites orexperimental farms, 
| whenever authorized by the respective Legisla- 
| tures of the States. Second. No portion of the 
| fund, nor the interest thereon, is to be applied, 

| directly or indirectly, under any pretense what- 
|| ever, to the purchase, erection, preservation, or 
|| repair, of any building or buildings. Third. Any 
|| State which may take and claim the benefit of 
} the provisions of the act shall provide, within 
i 


five years, at least not less than one agricultural 


college, or the grant to such State shall cease; and || 
| the State isto be bound to pay tothe United States || 


| the amount received of any lands previously sold, 


| valid. Fourth. An annual report is to be made 
} regarding the progress of each college, recording 
/any improvements and experiments made, with 
| their cost and results, and such other matters as 
|, may be supposed useful; one copy of which is to 


|| be transmitted by mail, free, by each, to all the || 
other colleges which may be endowed under the | 


| stitute, and to the agricultural department of the 
| Patent Office at Washington. 


| provisions of the act, and to the Smithsonian In- 
' 


‘| lands shall be selected from those which have 
| been raised to double the minimum price, in con- 
| sequence of railroad grants, they are to be com- 
| puted to the States at double the quantit 


| That there be granted to the several States and Territo- 
| ties, for the purpose hereinafter mentioned, five million nine 
i}; hundred and twenty thousand acres of land, to be appor- 


tioned in the compound ratio of the geographical area and || 
| representation of said States and Territories, in the Senate | 


i+ and House of Representatives of the Congress of the United 
{; States, after the apportionment under the census of 1860; 
| Provided, That said apportionment shall be made after first 
' 
| 
; 
| 
| 


And provided further, Thai the State of California may lo- 
cate her portion of the said lands upon any of the unappro- 
priated lands in that State other than miveral lands, and not 
then occupied by actual settlers. 


Mr. HUNTER. I believe, accurding to the 
rules of order, the Indian afieryer ion bill comes 
up now, it being one o'clock. [** Oh, no!’’] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


| 
| : * 
|| allotting to each State aud Territory fifty thousand acres: 
| 
i 
! 


The Chair is 


|, to postpone all prior orders and take up this bill, 
i it dispenses with the rule which would otherwise 
intervene at this hour. 


Mr. HUNTER. I supposed that was in ref- 





GLGRE: 


the management and disbursement of the moneys | avoid all difficulty about the een of order, I 


such branches ef learning as are related to agri- | 


| the Legislatures of the States may respectively | 


The grant of land and land scripare to be made | 


ous assent of the several States is to be signified || 


| fund thus invested, or any portion of the interest | 
| thereon, shall, by any action or contingency, be | 
| diminished or lost, it shall be replaced by the | 


except that a sum, not exceeding ten per centum | 
| upon the amount received by any State under the | 


and the title to purchasers under the State is to be | 


And fifth, when | 


| Mr.GWIN. I move to amend the bill by strik- || 


under the impression that the Senate having voted |, 


erence to the morning hour only; but in order to | 
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move to postpone all prior orders for the 
of taking - the Indian appropriation bill. 
Mr. STUART. It seems to me that motion 


urpose 


| cannot be made after the Senate has decided to 


postpone that bill; because, if it could, the mo- 
ment the question was taken the Senator from 
Ohio could move to postpone all prior orders, and 
to take up this bill, and so the motions could be 
alternated the whole day. The Senate has deci- 
ded to postpone all the orders of to-day, and take 
up this bill. 

Mr. HUNTER. Certainty we did not decide, 
when we agreed to postpone all prior orders, to 
take up this bill, that we should consider it all 
day. Cannot we lay it on the table? Would 
i not be in order to move to postpone it indefi- 
nitely, or to a more suitable time? 

Mr. STUART. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. HUNTER. Then if it be im order to do 
that, it is no objection to my motion to postpone 
all prior orders, that this bill is included in that 
motion. If we were to take ap the Indian appro- 
priation bill, a motion could be made similar to 
the one | now make in reference to some other 
| bill. You can make that motion as often as you 
please; but, of course, it is taken fer granted that 
no Senator would press such motions against the 
sense ofthe Senate. If the Senate overrules me 
now, of course, | shall make no more motions 
| to-day until this bill is disposed of, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is 
of opinion that the motion of the Senator from 
Virginia is in order; being also of opinion with the 
Senator from Michigan, that one motion of this 
kind cannot immediately follow another, the one 
made by the Senator from Ohio, and the one made 
by the Senator from Virginia; but debate has in- 
| tervened, and an amendment has been proposed. 
| The Chair, therefore, thinks that the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia is in order. Is the 
Senate ready for the question on the motion? 

Mr. HUNTER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 26, nays 27; as follows: 
| YEAS—Messrs Bayard, Bright, Brown, Chesnut, Clay, 
| Clinginan, Davis, Fikeh, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Ham- 
| mond, Hunter, [verson, Johnson of Tennessee, Jones, Ma- 

son, Polk, Pugh, Reid, Rice, Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, 
Toombs, and Yulee—6. 

NAYS—Meesrs. Allen, Bates, Bell, Broderick, Chandler, 
|| Clark, Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, 
Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Hacan, King, Mal- 


|} lory, Seward, Simmons, Stuart, Thomson of New Jersey, 
|| Trumbull, Wade, Wilson, and Wright—27. 


So Mr. Hunrter’s motion was not agreed to. 
| Mr. STUART. Before the question is taken 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator fron 
| California to strike out the first section, | have an 
| move 


| amendment to propose to that section. 
| to strike out ** five million nine hundred and twen- 
ty thousand acres of,’’ and to add at the end of 
the section: 

Provided, That to eaeh State whose number of members 
in the House of Representatives shall be increased by the 
|| next apportionment uoder the census of 1869, there shall 
|| be granted the additional quantity of twenty thousand acres 

of land and upon the same terms, as soon a8 said appor- 
tionment shall be made. 
| Mr. WADE. Which amendment is under con- 
| sideration now ? 
| Mr, STUART. The one proposed by myself. 
| Mr. WADE. I have no objection to that. 
| 
} 

! 


| 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
| is on the amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
| gan, inasmuch as that proposes to perfect the 
| section, and the other amendment proposes to 
|| strike it out. 


Mr. STUART. 1 will amend the amendment 
|| go as to insert the words: ‘*an amount of public’’ 
|| before the word * land’’ so that it will read: ** an 
|| amount of public land.” 
|| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The emend- 
| ment will be so corrected. 
| Mr. HUNTER. I will state that, in regard to 
' the votes on this bill, 1 have paired off with the 
| Senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Cameron.) I 
| cannot vote on any question touching the bill; but 
| I reserve the right to myself to vote on the order 
| of business as | think proper. 
| 


Mr. PUGH. 1 move to recommit the bill and 


| amendments to the standing Committee on Public 
|| Lands. I 

| bill has never received the support of the siand- 
| ing Committee on Public Lands in either House 
| of Congress. Ii was reported adversely in the 


It is a remarkable thing, sir, that this ‘ 
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House of Representatives, accompanied by a very 
able and elaborate report. 


previous question and sent to us. It is reported 
from the Senate Committee on Public Lands with- 
out any recommendation. 
whom Congress in each House has confided the 

special charge of the public domain, have never 

given their assent to @ proposition that proposes 

to alienate an empire, and for purposes wholly 

beyond the limits of the authority of this Govern- 

ment. We might at least pause before we give 

our assent to @ proposition so extensive as this. 

My honored colleague said, in moving to take 
this bill from the table in order to proceed with | 
the General Assembly of Ohio to vote for the bil 
That was true at one time; there wae such a res- 
olution of instruction passed by the General As- 
sembly, on the suggestion that it was a measure 
beneficial to agriculture, and without any due 
consideration of the details and cost of the meas- 
ure and the principles which it involved; but 
that resolution never has been sent to the Senate, 
nor has any copy of it ever been furnished to me, 
and for the good reason that the Legislature at 
the same session discovered the enormous error 
into which it had been led, and one House re- 
scinded the instruction; and at the session which 
is now being held in the city of Columbus, the | 
other House has likewise rescinded it, and has 
added a provision instructing my colleague and | 
me to vote against this bill. 

Mr. WADE. I would inquire of my colleague | 
where he gets this information? | 

Mr. PUGH. From the city of Columbus. | 

Mr. WADE. I have read all the papers; but 
I have seen no such account, and I have received 
no such information. 

Mr.PUGH. I get my information from the offi- | 
cial report, made by the order of the Legislature, 
every day, in the newspapers published there. 
So far as instruction stands, therefore, my col- 
league is instructed to vote against the bill, as I 
am; to vote against the donation of the public 
Jand to any person but the actual settler. That 
is the amendment of the House of Representatives | 
of our Legislature. 

But, sir, if it were otherwise, this is not a new 
question, and I have no doubt that the Legisla- | 
tures of other States have equally been led incau- 
tiously into giving theirassent to a measure which 
has already been sufficiently considered in all its 
details, and been rejected by Congress. This is | 
no new bill. With the amendment offered by the | 
Senator from California, it isa copy of the bill pro- 
posed to be passed by both Houses in the Thirty- | 
Phird Congress for the benefit of the indigent 
insane, simply substituting an agricultural college 
for a lunatic asylum. That bill will be found in 
the Journal of the Senate at length, (see the Jour- 
nal of the Senate for the first session of the Thir- 
ty-Third Congress, page 372,) and everything 
contained in this House bill, without the proposi- 
uuon which the Senator from California proposes 
to add, is to be found in that. That, however, 
proposed to apportion the public lands in the com- 
aes ratio of population and territory, and that | 

st iniquity is proposed to be added by the 
amendment of the Senator from California, so as 
to make it completely the bill which was before 
considered in Congress. I say that bill was 
— it was sent to the President of the United 
States; and on the3d of May, 1854, it was returned | 
to the Senate with his objections, on the ground 
that it was in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States; and the greatest difficulty I have | 
had to contend with is that the message of Frank- 
lin Pierce leaves no further room for argument on 
that subject, and, so far as | am concerned, in- 
stead of repeating what he has so well said before, 
I will present that veto message of his as part of 
my speech. 
To the Senate of the United States : 

The bil entitled “‘ An act makinga tof public lands 
of the United States for the benefit of indigent insane per 
sons,”? which was presented to me on the 27th ulumo, has | 


been maturely considered, and is returned to the Senate, 
the House in which it originated, with a statement of the 


its consideration, that he had been instructed 7 


Neeeeeeee eee errr 


And thus, those to || 


, ical area and representation of the said States in the 





| 























possesses so fully my confidence and respect. 
If, in presenting my objections to this bill, I should say 


the discharge of my official obligation, let it be attributed to 
a sincere desire to justify my act before those whose good 
opinion I so highly value, and to that earnestness which 


ence to the terms and purposes of the Federal compact offers 


the best, if not the only security for the preservation of our | 
| blessed inheritance of representative liberty. 


The bill provides, in substance: First, that ten million 


tioned among them in the compound ratio of the —— 
louse 
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| of their c 





February 1, 


- —-—- == ——S er 
| action of a coérdinate branch of the Government which || 


It was, nevertheless, | 


passed in the House urder the operation of the more than strictly belongs to the measure, oris required for 


authority, they scrupulously measured such ofthe functions 
herished sovereignty as they chose 


0 dele, 
the General Governiwnent. 7ith this aim, and to aha 


the fathers of the Republic framed the Constitution, in and 
by which the independent and sovereign States united them. 


|| selves for certain specified objects and purposes, and for 


1] 
of Representatives. | | 
| 


Second. That wherever there are public lands in a State 
subject to sale at the regular price of private entry, the pro- 
portion of said ten million acres, falling to such State, 


shall be selected from such lands within it; and thatto the || 


States in which there are no such public lands, land scrip 
shall be issued to the amount of their distributive shares, 
respectively ; said scrip not to be entered by said States, but | 
to be sold by them, and subject to entry by their assignees: | 
provided that none of it shall be sold at less than one dol- 
lar per acre, under penalty of forfeiture of the same to the 
Uniied States. 

Third. ‘That the expenses of the management and super- 
intendence of said lands, and of the moneys received there- 
from, shall be paid by the States to which they may belong, 
out of the treasury of said States. 

Fourth, That the gross proceeds of the sales of such lands 
or land serip, so granted, shall be invested by the several 
States in safe stocks, tu constitute a perpetual fund, the 
principal of which shall remain forever undiminished, and 
the interest to be appropriated to the maintenauce of the | 
indigent insane within the several Staics. 

Fifth. That annual returns of lands or scrip sold shall be 
made by the States to the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
whole grant be subject to certain conditions and limitations 
prescribed in the bill, to be assented to by legislative acts 
of said States. 

The bill, therefore, proposes that the Federal Government 
shall make provision, to the amount of the vaine of ten mil- 
lion acres of land, for an eleemosynary object within the 
several States, to be administered by the political authority 
of the same; and it presents at the threshold the question, 
whether any such act on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment is warranted and sanctioned by the Constitution, the 
provisions and principles of which are to be protected and 
sustained as a first and paramount duty. 

It cannot be questioned that, if Congress have power to 
make provision tor the indigent insane without the limits 
ot this District, it bas the same power to provide for the 
indigent who are not insane, and thus to transfer to the 
Federal Government the charge of all the poor and insane 
in all the States. It has the same power to provide hospitals 
and other local establishments for the care and cure of 
every species of human infirmity; and thus to assume all 
that ddty,of either public philanthropy or public necessity, | 
to the dependent, the orphan, the sick, or the needy, which 
is now discharged by the States themselves, or by corporate 
institutions or private cnduwments existing under the legis- 
lation of the States. The whole field of public beneficence 
is thrown open to the care and culture of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Generous impulses no longer encounter the lim- 
itations and control of our imperious fundamental law ; for, 
however worthy may be the present object in itself, it is 
only one ofaclass. It is not exclusively worthy of benev- 
olent regard. Whatever considerations dictate sympathy 
for this particular object, apply in like manner, if notin the 
same degree, to idiocy, to physical disease, to extreme des- 
titution. If Congress may and ought to provide for any one 
of these objects, it may and ouglit to provide for them all. 
And if it be done in this case, what answer shall be given 
when Congress shall be called upon, as it doubtless will be, 
to pursue a similar course of legislation in the others? It 
will obviously be vain to reply that the object is worthy, 
but that the application has taken a wrong direction. The 
power will have been deliberately assumed, the general ob- 
ligation will, by this act, have been acknowledged, and the 
question of means and expediency will alone be left for 
consideration. The decision upon the principle in any one 
case determines it for the whole class. The question pre- 
sented, therefore, clearly is upon the constitutionality and 
propriety of the Federal Government assuming to enter into 
a novel and vast field of legislation, namely : that of provid- 
ing for the care and support of all those among the people 
of the United States, who, by any form of calamity, become 
fit objects of public philanthropy. 

{ readily, and I trust, feelingly, acknowledge the duty 
incumbent upon us all, as men and citizens, and as among 
the highest and boliest of our duties, to provide for those 
who, in the mysterious order of Providence, are subjeet to 
want, and to disease of body or mind ; but I cannot find any 





| authority in the Constitution fur making the Federal Gov- 


ernment the great almoner of public charity throughout the 


| United States. To do so would, in my judgment, be con- 


trary to the letter and spirit of the Constitution, and sub- 


| versive of the whole theory upon which the Union of these 
| States is founded. Andif it were admissible to contem- 


plate the exercise of this power for a whatever, I 
cannot avoid the belief that it would, in the end, be preju- 
dicial, rather than beneficial, in the noble offices of charity, 
to have the charge of them transferred from the States to 
the Federal Government. Are we not too prone to forget 
that the Federal Union is the creature of the States, not 
they of the Federal Union? We were the inhabitants of 
colonies, distinct in local government one from the other, 
before the Revolution. By that Revolution the colonies 
each became an independent State. ‘They achieved that 


objections which have required me to withhold from it my || independence and secured its recognition by the agency of 


val. 

nm ihe 

tution, I have been compelled vo resist the deep sympathies | 

of my own heart in favor of the humane purpose sought to | 
be accomplished, and to overcome the reluctanee with 





|| a consulting body, which, from being an assembly of dis- 
rformance of this duty prescribed by the Consti- || tinct sovereiguties, instructed to agree to no form 


govern- 
ment which did not leave the domestic concerns of each 
Strate to itself, was appropriately denominated a Congress. 
When, having tried the expersment of the Confederation 


Gugitadh alt prsoce map Gera ephedra WS the || tnd iis to couter oncuik Pedeed Goveruniet antre aie | 


| 


| those only, leaving all powers not therein set forth as con. 


springs from my deliberate convictions that a strict adher- || ferred on one or another of the three great departments 


the legislative, the executive, and the judicial— indubitably 
with the States. And when the people of the several} States 


had, in their State conventions, and there alone, given 


| effect and force to the Constitution, not content that an 
| acres of land be granted to the several States, to be appor- || 


doubt should in future arise, as to the scope and characte, 
of this act, they ingrafted thereon the explicit declaration 
that * the powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States, respectively, or to the people,” can it be eon. 
troverted that the great mass of the business of governmen; 
that involved in the social relations, the internal arrange” 
ments of the body politic, the mental and moral culture of 
men, the development of local resources of wealth, the 
punishment of crimes in general, the preservation of order 
the relief of the needy or otherwise unfortunate members 
of society, did, in practice, remain with the States; that 
none of these objects of local concern are, by the Constity. 
tion, expressly or impliedly prohibited to the States; and 
that none of them are, by any express language of the Coy. 
stitution, transferred to the United States? Can it be claimed 
that any of these functions of local administration anq 
legislation are vested in the Federal Government by any 


| implication? I have never found anything in the Constity- 





renee eee eg ener eet ge ee 


| thority, it never will be. 


tion which is susceptible of such a construction. No one 
of the enumerated powers touches the subject, or has even 
a remote analogy to it. The powers conferred upon the 
United States have reference to Federal relations, or to the 
means Of accomplishing or executing things of Federal re- 
lation. So, also, of the same character are the powers 
taken away from the States by enumeration. In either case 
the powers granted, and the powers restrieted, were so 
granted or so restricted only where it was requisite for the 
maintenance of peace and harmony between the States, or 
for the purpose of protecting their common interests, and 
defending their common sovereignty against aggression 
from abroad or insurrection at home. 

[I shall not discuss at length the question of power some- 
times claimed for the General Government under the clause 


| of the eighth section of the Constitution, which gives Con- 


gress the power “ to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States,” because 
if it has not already been settled upon sound reason and au- 
I take the received and just con- 
struction of that article, as if written, to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, ithposts, and excises, in order to pay the debts, 
and in order to provide for the common defense and gene- 
ral welfare. It is nota substantive general power to pro- 
vide for the welfare of the United States, but is a limitation 
on_the grant of power to raise money by taxes, duties, and 
imposts. If it were otherwise, all the rest of the Constitu- 
tion, consisting of carefully-enumerated and cautiously- 
guarded grants of specific powers, would have been useless, 
if not delusive. It would be impossible, in that view, to 
escape from the conclusion that these were inserted only 
to mislead tor the present, and, instead of enlightening and 
defining the pathway of the future, to involve,its action in 
the mazes of doubtful construction. Such aconclusion the 
character of the men who framed that sacred instrument 
will never permit us to form. Indeed, to suppose it sus- 
ceptible of any other construction, would be to consign all 


| the rights of the States, and of the people of the Siates, to 


the mere discretion of Congress, and thus to clothe the Fed- 
eral Government with authority to control the sovereign 
States, by which they would have been dwarfed into pro- 
vinces or departments, and aj] sovereignty vested in an ab- 
solute consolidated central power, against which the spirit 
of liberty has so often, in so many countries, struggled in 
vain. In my judgment, you cannot, by tributes to human- 
ity, make any compensation for the wrong you would in- 
flict, by removing the sources of power and political action 
from those who are to be thereby affected. If the time 
should ever arrive when, for an object appealing however 
strongly to our sympathies, the dignity of the States shall 
bow to the dictation of Congress by conforming their legis- 
lation thereto, when the power and majesty and honor of 
those who created shall become subordinate to the thing of 
their creation, I but feebly utter my apprehension that we 
shall see the beginning of the end. 

Forwunately, we are not left in doubt as to the purpose 
of the Constitution, any more than as to its express Jan- 
guage; for although the history of its formation, as recorded 
in the Madison papers, shows that the Federal Govern- 
ment, in its present form, emerged from the conflict of op- 
posing influences, which have continued to divide states- 
men from that day to this, yet the rule of clearly-defined 
powers and of strict construetion presided over the actual 
conclusion and subsequent adoption of the Constitution. 
President Madison, in the Federalist, says: “ ‘The powers 
delegated by the proposed Constitution are few and de- 
fined. Those which are to remain in the State govern- 
ments are numerous and indefinite.”’ * —-™ 
“Its [the General Government’s) jurisdiction extends to 
certain enumerated objects only, and leaves to the several 
— a residuary and inviolable sovereignty over ail other 
objects.’ 

n the same spirit, President Jefferson “ invokes the sup- 
port of the State governments in all their rights, as the most 
competent administrations for our domestic concerns, and 
the surest bulwark against anti-republican tendencies.’ 
And President Jackson said that our true strength and wis- 
dom are not promoted by invasions of the rights and powers 
of the several States, but that, on the contrary, they con- 
sist, “not in binding the States more closely to the center, 
but in leaving each more unobstructed led onged orbit. 

The framers of the Constitution, in ing to confer 
on the Federal Government any jurisdiction over these 
purely local objects, in my judgment, manifested a wise 


forecast and broad comprehension of the true interests 
th out panels. t js efenr that charities 
within 8 be t aly only by 
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their authority. The bill before me concedes this, for it | if the disposal of them and their proceeds be not subject to | 
goes norcommmit the funds it provides to the administration || the ordinary limitations of the Constitution, then Congress 
of any other authority. } possesses unqualified power. to provide for expenditures in 
‘Peannot but repeat what I have before expressed, that || the States by means of the public lands, even to the degree 
if the several States—many of which have already laid the || of detraying the salaries of Governors, judges, and all other 
‘oundation of munificent establishments of local benefi- expenses of the government and internal administration 
nce, and nearly all of which are proceeding to establish || within the several States. 
them—shall be led to suppose, as should this bill become a The conclusion, from the general survey of the whole 
one they will be, that Congress isto make provision forsuch || subject, is to my inind irresistible, and closes the question | 
objects, the fountains of charity will be dried up a home, || both of right and expediency, so far as regards the principle | 
and the several States, instead of bestowing their own || of the appropriation proposed in this bill. Would not the 
means on the social wants of their own people, may them- || admission of such power in Congress, to dispose of the 
celves, through the strong temptation which appeals to public domain, work the practical abrogation of some of 
States as well as individuals, become humble suppliants for || the most important provisions in the Constitution ? 
the bounty of the Federal Government, reversing their true If the systematic reservation of a definite portion of the 
relations to this Union. Having stated my views of the lim- || public lands (the sixteenth sections) in the States, for the | 
jtation of the powers conferred by the eighth section of the || purposes of education, and occasional grants for similar 
first article of the Constitution, [ deem it proper to call at- || purposes, be cited as contradicting these conclusions, the 
tention to the third section of the fourth article, and to the || answer, as it appears to me, is obvious and satisfactery. 
provisions of the sixth article, bearing directly upon the || Such reservations and grants, besides beinga part of the.con- 
question under consideration, which, instead of aiding the |; ditions on which the proprietary right of the United States 
claim to power exercised in this case, tend, it is believed, \ is maintained along with the eminent domain of a particu- 
strongly to illustrate and explain positions which, even || lar State, and by which the public land remains free from 
without such support, [ cannot regard as questionable. The |) taxation in the State in which it lies, as long as it remains 
third section Of the fourth article of the Constitution is in || the property of the United States, are the acts of a mere 
the following terms: : land owner disposing of a small share of his property in a 
«“ The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make | way to augment the value of the residue, and in this mode 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or || to encourage the early uccupation of it by the industrious 
other property belonging to the United States ; and nothing || and intelligent pioneer. : 
in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any || The great example of apparent donations of lands to the 
claims of the United States, or of any particular State.’ | States, likely to be relied upon as sustaining the principles 
The sixth article is as follows, to wit, that *alldebtscon- || of this bill, is the relinquishment of ewamp lands to the 
tracted and engagements entered into before the adoption of || States in which they are situated ; but this also, like other 
this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States || grants already referred to, was based expressly upon grounds” 
under this Constitution, as under the Confederation.’ For || clearly distinguishable, in principle, from any which can be 
a correct understanding of the terms used in the third sec- || assumed for the bill werewith returned, viz : upon the inter- 
tion of the fourth article, above quoted, reference should || est and duty of the proprietor. They were charged, and 
be had to the history of the times in which the Constitution || not without reason, to be a nuisance to the inhabitants of 
was framed and adopted. It was decided upon, in conven- || the surrounding country. The measure was predicated, not 
tion, on the 17th of September, 1787, and by it Congress was || Cnly upon the ground of the disease inflicted upon the peo- 
ple of the States, which the United States could not justify 


empowered ‘to dispose of,” &c., “ the territory or other s 
property belonging to the United States.’? The only terri- || as a just and honorable proprietor, but alsoupon an express 
tory then belonging to the United States, was that recently || limitation of the application of the proceeds, in the first in- 
ceded by the several States, to wit: by New York in 1781, || stance, to levels and drains, thus protecting the health of 

the inhabitants, and at the same time enhancing the value 


by Virginia in 1784, by Massachusetts in 1785, and by South nts / 
Carolina in August, 1787, only the month before the forma- || of the remaining lands belonging to the General Govern- 
The cession from Virginia con- || ment. 


tion of the Constitution. 
tained the following provision : It is not to be denied, that Congress, while administering 

“That all the land within the territory so ceded to the 
United States, and not reserved for, or appropriated for, any || tinctly announced in my annual message, may sometimes 
of the before-mnentioned purposes, or disposed of in bounty || have failed to distinguish accurately between objects which 
to the officers and soldiers of the American army, shall be || are, and which are not, within its constitutional powers. 
considered a common fund for the use and benefit of such After the most careful examination, I find but two exam- 
of the United States as shall become, or have become, || ples in the acts ot Congress, which furnish any precedent 
members of the Confederation, or Federal alliance of the || for the present bill; and those examples will, in my opin- 
said States, Virginia included, according to their usual re- |} ion, serve rather as a warning, than as an inducement tu 
spective proportions in the general charge and expenditure, || tread in the same path. 
and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of tor that pur- The first is the act of March 3d, 1819, granting a town- 
pose, and for no ether use or purpose whatsoever.”’ | Ship of land to the Connecticut asylum for the education of 

Here the object for which these lands are to be disposed of || the deafand dumb ; the second that of April 5, 1826, making 
is clearly set forth, and the article of the Constitution clearly 
contemplates such disposition only. If such be the fact, 
and in my mind there can be no doubt of it, then you have 
again not only no implication in favor of the contemplated 
grant, but the strongest authority against it. Furthermore, 
this bill is in violation of the faith of the Government, 
pledged in the act of January 28, 1847. The nineteenth 
section of that act declares : 

“That, for the payment of the stock which may be 
created under the provisions of this act, the sales of the 
public lands are hereby pledged, and it is hereby made 
the duty of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to use and apply 
all moneys which may be received into the Treasury for 
the sales of the public lands, after the Ist day of January, 
1848, first, to pay the interest on all stocks issued by virtue 
of this act; and, secondly, to use the balance of said re- 
ceipts, after paying the interest aforesaid, in the purchase 
of said stocks at their market value,”’ &c. 

The debts then contracted have not been liquidated, and 
the language of this section, and the obligations of the 
United States under it, are too plain to need comment. 
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ing the deaf and dumb; the first more than thirty years 
after the adoption of the Constitution, and the second more 
than a quarter of a century ago. These acts were unim- 
| portant as to the amount appropriated ; and, so far as I can 
ascertain, were passed on two grounds: first, that the ob- 
ject was a charitable one; and secondly, that it was na- 
tional. To say that it wasa charitable object, is only to say 
that it was an object of expenditure proper for the compe- 
| tent authority; but it no more tended to show that it wasa 
prover object of expenditure by the United States, than is 
any other purely local object appealing to the best sympa- 


. 


gestion that a school for the mental culture of the dcaf and 
dumb in Connecticut, or Kentucky, is a national object, 
only shows how loosely this expression has been used, when 
the purpose was to procure appropriations by Congress. It 
is not perceived how a school of this character is otherwise 
national than is any establishment of religious or moral in- 
| struction. All the pursuits of industry; everything which 
| promotes the material or intellectual well-being of the race ; 
i have been unable to discover any distinction on consti- || every ear of corn or boll of cotton which grows, is national 
tutional grounds, ur grounds of expediency, between an ap- || in the same sense ; for each one of these things goes to swell 
Jeperistion of $10,000,000, directly from the money in the the aggregate of national prosperity and happiness of the 
reasury, for the object contemplated, and the appropria- || United States; but it confounds all meaning of language to 
tion of lands presented for my sanction; and yet ! cannot || say that these things are ‘** national,’’ as equivalent to “ fed- 
doubt, that if the bill proposed $10,000,000 from the Treas- || eral,’’ so as to come within any of the classes of appropria- 
ury of the United States, for the support of the indigent in- || tion for which Congress is authorized by the Constitution 
sane, in the several States, that the constitutional question || to legislate. 
involved in the act would have attracted forcibly the atten- It isa marked point of the history of the Constitution, 
tion of Congress. that when it was proposed to empower Congress to estab- 
I respectfully submit that, in a constitutional point of || lish a university, the proposition was confined to the dis- 
view, it is wholly immaterial whether the appropriation be |} trict intended for the future seat of government of the Uni- 
In money or in Jand. ted States ; and that even that proposed clause was omitted 
_ The public domain is the common property of the Union, || in consideration of the exclusive powers conferred on Con- 
Just as inuch as the surplus proceeds of that and of duties || gress to legislate for that district. Could a more decisive 
on imports remaining unexpended in the Treasury. As || indication of the true construction and the spirit of the 
such, it has heen pledged, is now pledged, and may need to |} Constitution, in regard to all matters of this nature, have 
be so pledged again for public ipdcbtedaese. been given? It proves that such objects were considered 
_ As property, it is distinguished from actual money chiefly || by the conveution as appertaining to local legislation only ; 
i this respect, that its profitable management sometimes || that they were not comprehended, either expressly or by 
requires that portions of it be appropriated to local objects || implication, in the grant of general power to Congress ; and 
in the States wherein it may happen to lie, as would-be done || that, consequently, they remained with the several States. 
by any prudent proprietor to enhance the sale value of his The general result at which I have arrived is the neces- 
Private domain. sary consequence of those views of the relative rights, 
All such grants of land are,in fact,a disposal of it for value || powers, and duties of the States and of the Federal Gov- 
received; but they afford no precedent or constitutional || ernment, which I have long entertained, and often ex- 
reason for giving away the public Jlands. Still less do they || pressed, and in reference to which my convictions do but 
ve sanction to appropriations for objects which have not || increase in force with time and experience. 
en intrusted to the Federal Government, and therefore I have thus discharged the unwelcome duty of respect- 
belong exclusively to the States. fully stating my objections to this bill, with which I cheer- 
To assume that the public lands are applicable to ordinary || fully subinit the whole subject to the wisdom of Congress. 
State objects, whether of public structures, police, charity, ‘ay vi FRANKLIN PIERCE. 
di Wasuineton, May 3, 1854. 


Or expenses of State administration. would be to disregard, . : : 
to the amount of the value of the public lands, all the limit- Does it follow because agriculture is laudable 


ations of the Constitution, and confound to that extent all 





diatineti that therefore the power to regulate or advance 
those of the United Binrene For ithe sabe Minds ear ke its interests is vested in us? Why, sir, the peo- 
applied t the supper of use pour, witedver sunte or insane; |! ple of the United States have wisely reserved to 
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| the public lands as a proprietor, within the principle dis- | 


a similar grant of land to the Kentucky asylum for teach- | 


thies of the human heart in any of the States. And the sug. | 
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their State governments this with many other of 
their most important interests, and it is just ag 
much a violation of our duty to invade the prov- 
‘ince of the State governments under the head of 
| donations as it would be to invade it by force and 
'violence. If you proceed to a detailed examina- 
| tion of this bill, you wiil see that its object is en- 
| tirely to displace the control of the State govern- 
| ments over the most important of all the pursuits 
| of our citizens; for, in making this princely grant 
| to the States, it is to be made upon condition that 
the Legislatures of the States will agree to such 
and such stipulations in the nature of a treaty 
between them and the Federal Government, as 
forever to supersede them and installus, I say, 
whether such an invasion of the rights of the 
States be made under a pretense of granting pub- 
lic land or of granting money, it is just as atro- 
cious a violation of the organic law as if it were 
the act of an armed usurper. 

_ But, sir, this bill is not for the promotion of ag- 

riculture through the agency of the State govern- 
(ments. Beyond the title, there is nothing of the 

sort to be found in it. It sets out with the prop- 
|| osition, in the first section, to grent some six mil- 
|| lion acres of land; and it provides that wherever, 
| in any State, there shall be public lands of the 
value of $1 25 an acre, that State shall take her 
| share within her own limits. Who is to decide 
| whether they are of the value of $1 25 an acre? 
| The State herself? If so, it isan unlimited grant 
| to her of all the public lands within her own lim- 
| its. But, sir, it is provided that, if a State has no 
| lands of that value unappropriated, or has not the 
|| whole amount donated to her under this bill, in 
that event there shall be issued to her land scrip, 
_to make up the whole quantity of the comple- 
'ment. Land scrip for what? For the benefit of 
speculators; for there is anexpress prohibition in 
the bill to any State to locate her scrip. She is 
' forbidden to locate it; the land never is hers; but 
she is authorized to sell the scrip, and the pur- 
| chaser may locate it. Who will be the pur- 
' chasers? ere are all the Atlantic States, and 
many of the States east of the Mississippi river, 
who either have no public lands of the value of 
$1 25 an acre within their limits, or at least have 
not the complement given to them by this bill; 
they will all be furnished with an endowment of 
land scrip, which is perfectly valueless in the 
States’ hands, which they cannot locate any where, 
|| which they are compelled by act of Congress to 
| sell, and it will all come into the market at once. 
| Every particular scrip will be thrust on the mar- 
|| ket by all the States at once; and what will be the 
| price of it in the market? Nominal. Each of the 
States will derive a mere pretense, no valuable 
| consideration from her grant; she will never be 
| able to establish any college by it; she will never 
be able to get any land; but the speculators, who 
buy in a falling market, will get hold of it, and 
will locate the scrip by empires on your public 
domain. There never will be an agricultural col- 
lege under this bill. Let us see, sir; the second 
| section of the bill provides: 

“That in no case shall any State to which land scrip 
may thus be issued be allowed to locate the same within 

the limits of any other State, but their assignees may thus 
| locate said land scrip upon any of the unappropriated lands 
of the United States subject to private entry.’’ 

And yet the bill requires each State to proceed 
to establish ‘* within five years, at least, not less 
than one college,’’ so that it forces every dollar of 
the scrip into the market at once; and, as a conse- 
| quence, depreciates the value of it, and throws 

e public domain entirely into the hands of the 
assignees of the scrip. 

ell, sir, we have seen enough already of the 
disastrous effect of such grants. Under the pre- 
tense of providing for the benefit of the soldiers 
in the Mexican war, and in former wars, we 
granted lands; but, in order to secure them if pos- 
| sible in the hands of the soldier, we provided that 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
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should make the location for him, it being 4% 
| posed that in particular favor to the soldier, the 
|| Government of the United States would appoint 
| the Commissioner of the General Land Office to 
| locate the land for him; but in less than two ses- 
sions, the pressure of the assignee of bounty land 
| warrants was so great, although he was forbid- 
| den by law, that he forced a joint resolution 
| through both Houses of Congress Rivine to him 
|| all the privileges of the original soldier; and to- 
|| day, your local land offices are disturbed, auid (he 
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quiet settlement of your public domain obstructed, | 


by men who come hither to the General Land 
Office with thousands of bounty land ceruficates 
in their hands to locate as assignees of the war- 
rants. 

How many soldiers have settled on the public 
lands under your bounty land law? It has ended 
in putting the States of lowa and Wisconsin, and 
perhaps Minnesota and others, into the hands of | 
non-resident proprietors. The most disastrous, | 
the greatest injury that can be inflicted upon any | 
State, is to vest the great body of her landed prop- | 
erty in the hands of those who have no interest 
in her prosperity ; and, although these things were | 
evils, seen and feltand acknowledged to be evils, 
acknowledged to be such to that extent that the 
Committee on Public Lands has ever since re- | 
fused to extend the privileges or the principles of | 
that act, now we see a proposition to give away | 
sulstanually every acre of the public domain to | 
the assignees of land scrip issued to the States. 

The third section is a beauty, also: 

“ Sec. 3. And he it further enacted, That in all the ex- | 
penses of management and supervision of said ands, pre- 
vious to their sales, and all expenses incurred im the man 
agement and disbursement of the moneys which may be 
received therefrom, shall be paid by the States to which 
they may belong out of the treasury of said States, so that 
the entire proceeds of the sale of said land shall be applied, 


without any diminution whatever, to the purposes herein- 
after mentioned.” 


| 
i 
| 
| 
! 


And thus, after having professed to give prop- | 
erty to the States, landed property, we proceeded | 
to tell them how, and how only, they shall ad- | 
minister their own property. But, sir, what is to | 
be the case with the gentlemen who are the loca- | 
tors of the land? I do not mean the States; I | 
mean the assignees of the States. How will you 
compel them to make provision for all the ex- 
penses incurred in the management and supervis- | 
ion of the lands? is this Government to send out 
agents in every direction to find who these assign- | 
ees are, private individuals, and compel them to 
perform the duties imposed by the act, or is the 
provision inserted merely to deceive Congress into 
the idea that we are not taking upon ourselves, in | 
addition to the present inordinate expenses of the 
care of our public domain, the enormous expense | 
attending the public domain after it has passed | 
into the bands of private individuals ? 

The fourth section of the bill pursues the same 
idea of tying up the hands of the States respect- 
ing their powers of legislation over their own 
business, by usurping, by act of Congress, not 
merely the control of agriculture, but the control 
of their own corporate instituuons—agricultural | 
colleges established with that view. It provides: 

“Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That all moneys de- 
rived fram the sale of the lands aforesaid by the States to 
which the lands are appertioned, and from the sales of land 
ecrip hereitbefore provided for, shall be invested in stocks 
of the United States, or of the States, or some other safe 
stocks, yielding not less than Ove per eentum upon the par 
value of said stocks ; and that the moneys so invested shall 
constitute a perpetual fund, the capital of which shail re- 
main forever audiminished, (except so far as may be pro 
vided in seetion fifth of Ue act.) and the interest of which | 
shall be inviolably appropriated by each Strate which may | 
take and claun the benefit of this act to the endowment, 
Fupport, and maintenance of at Jeast one college where the 
leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific | 
or classical studies, to teach such branches of learning as 
are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such 
manner as the Legislatures of the States may respectively 
prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical ed 
weation of the industual classes in the several pursuits and | 
projessions iv life.’ | 

Thus we proceed even to the particular of tell- | 
ing them how, and how only, they shall invest 
theirown money. They may invest it in our | 
stocks, or in the stocks of the States, or in some | 
other **safe stock;”’ and I presume, under the | 
general authority claimed under this section, it | 
will be for Congress to decide what stocks are safe 
and what are not. Thencomes the fifth section: 

“Rec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the grant of taud | 
and hand scrip hereby authorized, shall be made on the fol- | 
lowing conditions, to which, as well as to the provisiens | 
hereinbefore contained, the previous assent of the several | 
States shall be signified by legislative acts.’’ 


Now, sir, if we have the right to require the | 
things which are specified in this section, if they | 
are incident to,ora part of any of the powers pos- | 
sessed by Congress, let us do it directly by legis- 
lauon; butthe section proceeds upoa the hy peth- 
esis, upon the admission, that these things which 
are required in the fifth section, are things which 
Congress has no right to require, except as con- 
divans to a gift; and in order to acquire that au- 


cause; she might not be able to establish her ag- 


| putin here. 








thority, in order to usurp that power from the | 
State Legislatures, we promi to bribe them, by 
the donation of public lands—bribe them to sur- 
render powers which they did not surrender at 
the time the Constitution was established. And | 
what are they? What are the powers that are | 
now to be drawn within the authority of Con- 
gress? What are the powers which we give the 
States these millions of acres of public land to | 
surrender to us; but not in accordance with the | 
provisions of the Constitution? 

“ First. If any portion of the fund invested, as provided 
by the foregoing section, or any portion of the interest 
thereon, shall, by any action or contingency, be diminished 
or lost, itshall be replaced by the State to which it belongs, 
so that the capital of the tund shall remain forever undi- 
minrbed ; and the annual interest shall be regularly ap- 
plied without diminution to the purposes mentioned in the 
fourth section of this act, except thata sum, not exceeding 
ten per centum upon the amount received by any State 
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| have these thirty-two agricultural coll 


| their cost and the result, and such other m 
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ernment and to the public service, we are now to 


ges send. 
ing, not merely letters and poeneee Of (WO CUNces 
apiece, but sending seeds, books, and everything 
through the mail in every direction. The to 


. . are to 
record improvements andexperiments ‘adie. with 


allers 


| as may be useful, all of which are to be sey « to 
_ the agricultural department of the Parent Office.» 


| Whatis the agricultural department of the Patent 


Office? Where is the law for it? There was no 
such department ever authorized by Congress. 
but one excrescence helps to swell another. So 


_ with the Smithsonian Institution; instead of beiy 


under the provisions of this act, may be expended for the || , : 
the bill, is: 


ever authorized by the respective Legislatures of said || 


purchase of lands for sites or experimental farms, when- 
States.’ 


If a State should become unfortunate as States 
have been; if war, foreign invasion, domestic vio- 


ternal improvement, or otherwise, should reduce 
any one of the States in this Union to that degree 


occurring in this fund, a loss which may have | 
occurred by aceident, a loss which may bave oc- 
curred by the misconduct ofa State officer ,the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, under this section, 
is toassume the place of an instructor to enforce | 


the trust against the State, to compel her against || 


her will and against her ability to proceed in the 
execution ofa trust which the people of that State | 
committed to her authorities, and not to us. The 
second condition is: 

** Second. No portion of said fund, nor the interest there- 


on, shall be applied, directly or indirectly, under any pre- | 
tense whatever, to the purchase, erection, preservation, or 


Now, for aught we know,a State might find it | 
more advantageous to the promotion of agricul- 
tural pursuits,that her share of this grant should 
be applied to the erection of buildings; and that | 
she should meet by taxation, or other sources, 
the ordinary expenses of tuition and manage- | 
ment; but we deprive her of that choice; we take 
that to ourselves; we invade in that respect the | 
diseretion and the reserved rights of the States. 
But, again: 


a mere private trust, which we accepted as a pri- 
vate trustee, to execute, to the extent of the will 
of the donor, it now rises to the magnitude of one 
of the institutions of our Government. 

The fifth provision, and the only good one iy 


“Fifth. When lands shail be selected from those whic}, 


| have been raised to double the minimum price, in conse. 


quence of railroad grants, they shall be computed to the 


| States at double the quantity.” 
lence, unwise engagement in enterprises and in- |! 


Sir, | have thus endeavored to show the Senate 


_ that, even conceding that it would be a wise and 


constitutional measure for us to grant public 
of poverty that she could not make up a loss | 


lands to the several States for the endowment of 
agricultural colleges, this bill does not accomplish 


| the purpose; that this bill will lead to nothing but 
| authorizin 


the sale of land scrip at nominal 
prices, and authorizing the assignees and pur- 
chasers of that land scrip at nominal prices to |lo- 
cate it in immense tracts throughout all the west. 
ern country, in all the new States and Territories, 
Therefore, those who profess to be in favor of the 
general features of the bill, owe it to themselves, 
at least, that this bill should undergo the revision 
of a standing committee of the Senate, havin 

never, as! said, received the assent of the stand- 


ropait Of any Uoliding or bbBGinas.” | ing Committee on Public Lands in either House, 


If there were no other reason, conceiving, as | 
do, that every section of the bill is so drawn, so 
aptly contrived, as that the States cannot have 


| agricultural colleges under it; as that the States 


will derive no benefit from it; as that they are 
compelled to surrender into our hands rights and 
privileges reserved to themselves under the Con- 
stitution, and in consideration to receive a mere 
donation on paper, which will pass into the hands 


of speculators, who will amass fortunes—I say, 


“Third. Any State which may take and claim the benefit || 


of the provisions of this act shallprovide, within five years, || say again that, in my judgment, those who be- 


lieve that Congress has the power to endow agri-’ 


at least not less than one college,”"— | 


We are so very anxious about it, that we | 
double the conditions— 


“Atleast not less than one college, as described in the | 
fourth section of this act, or the grant to each State shall 
erase; and said State shall be bound to pay the United 
States the amonnt received of any lands previously sold, | 


and that the title to purchasers under the State shall be 
valid.”’ 


Now I will take the case of one of the smaller 
States of this Union. She might be embarrassed | 


looking to this alone, it would be sufficient to in- 
duce me, for one, to vote against the bill; and I 


cultural colleges within the States, owe it to them- 
selves that this bill, with its doors open to fraud 
in every direction, should not be the bill with 
which they inaugurate such a proposition, and 


| therefore the propriety of my motion that this 


bill be recommitted to the standing Committee of 


| Public Lands. 


by debt; she might be impoverished by other | 


ricultural college in five years; and she is to be | 
punished for her poverty. Those who need, if | 


any need, this grant by Congress, are the very || 


ones who are not to receive it. The rich States, the 
empires with vast resources, to whom the appro- | 
priation of afew hundred thousand dollars for the 
petrste of setting up an agricultural college might 
e of very little consequence, are secure; but the 
States whose poverty, or whose financial embar- 
rassments even, of a temporary character, might 
prevent them from establishing a college within 
five years, are to lose all the benefit; and thus the | 
bill gives to those who already have, and takes | 
away from those who have not. The next con- | 
| 

| 


} 
i 


dition is: 

* Fourth. An annual report shal) be made regarding the 
progress of each college, recording any improvements and 
experiments made, with their cost and results, and such 
Other matters as may be supposed useful—one copy of which 
shail be transmitted by mail free, by each, to all the other 
colleges which may be endowe@ under the provisiens of this 
aet, and to the Smithsonian Institution, and the agricultural 
department of the Patent Office at Washington.” 

We have an amendment tothe Post Office laws 
It seems that, although this body, 
at least, declared, at the Jast session, and I pre- 
sume will declare again at this session, that they | 
considered the privilege of sending matter through 
the mails free of postage a great injury to the Gov- 


Bat, sir, I deny, for one, that Congress has any 
such power; nor does Congress derive any power 
by reason of agriculture being a great interest. 


|| Surely no gentleman has greater regard for it than 


I have. It is the great, predominant, overwhelm- 
ing interest of the people whom I have the honor 
to represent. It is arinterest which, so long as 
I was a member of the State Legislature, I was 
very anxious to foster, and did foster, on all proper 
occasions, by my vote; but it is an interest over 
which, in my judgment, the Federal Government 
has no jurisdiction. Nor do I believe that all the 
donations of land and money made by this Gov- 
ernment have been of the slightest benefit euher 


| to theagriculturist or toany otherinterest—I mean 


any industrial interest. You are sent hither, Sen- 
ators, to discharge certain duties common to all 
the States; and those duties are prescribed to you 
in a written charter. When you presume on the 
idea that agriculture is a great interest, or manu- 
factures a great interest, or commerce a great In- 
terest; when you presume upon any idea of the 
general prosperity of the American people as & 
whole to transcend the limits of that charter, you 
are not merely, in my judgment, departing from 
your own duty, but you are violating the trust 
which the people reposed in you; for the people 
have confided these duties to other public ser- 
van lic servants whom they elect more 
nearly than they elect us—public servants whose 
conduct is immediately befove their eyes in their 
own Legislatures—public servants whom they cap 
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1859. 


at and dismiss at shorter intervals than they } Mr. RICE. I wish to offer one in the first 





can recall and dismiss us. 
| said that the bill whieh was returned by the 
peeiaannel the Umited States on the 3d of May, 
1854, was, in effect, this bill. ‘This question was 
then fally argued. The message itself was read, 
The Senate came to a vote on the 6th July, 1854. 
| read from the Journal of that day: 

“The Senate resumed the reconsideration of the bill (3. 
No. 44) entitled ‘An act making a grant of public land to the 
several States of the Union for the benefit of indigent insane 


ersous,’ returned by the President of the United States, 


with his objections 5 and, 

«After debate, : 

«On the question, § Shall the bill pass?? 

«|twas decided in the negative--yeas 21, nays 26. 

« Tyose who voted in the affirmative are— 

« Messrs. Badger, Bell, Benjamin, Brown, Chase, Clay- 
ton, Cooper, Dickson, Fessenden, Geyer, Gillette, Gwin, 
Hamlin, Jones of Pennessee, Pearce, Pratt, Rockwell, 3ew- 
ard, Swart, Summer, Wade. ' 

«Those who voted in the negative are— 

« Messrs. Adams, Allen, Atchison, Bayard, Bright, Brod- 
head, Butler, Cass, Clay, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of 
Jowa. Douglas, Evans, Fitzpatrick, Hunter, Jones of lowa, 
Matlory, Mason, Norris, Pettit, Rusk, Sebastian, Slidell, 
Toucy, Weller, Williams.”’ 


So that the Senate has once passed upon the | 


question, and that, too, by a decisive vote. I 
said at the outset, sir, that it was rather surpris- 
ing that a bill, which had not been able to com- 


mand a majority of the Committee on Public | 
Lands in each House, should be able to accumu- | 
late such strength, in the other branch of Con- | 
gress, and in this; but itis no wonder, perhaps, | 


to those who carefully consider the course of our 
legislation. 


agriculture, or a bill for the advancement of jus- | 
tice, ora bill for any other general interest, it pro- | 
bably would lie, with half the bills upon your Cal- 

endar, untouched from session to session; but | 


the moment you put into it a grant of money, or 


a grant of land; the moment you interest individ- 
out the glittering || 


uals; the moment you hol 


prize to the assignees of the land scrip, you will | 
not merely have friends to surround both Houses || \yichiean is adopted, it places Minnesota on the | 
of Congress, but you will have convenient friends | 


to surround the State Legislatures, and persuade | 


them, already engaged sufficiently with the care 
of their own domestic affairs, to instruct their 
Senators to vote for the passage of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. PUGH. 


that question. 


The yeas and nays were ordered; and being | 


taken, resulted —yeas 27, nays 28; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Brown, Chesnut, Clay, Cling- 
man, Davis, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Green, Gwin, Haummond, 
Houston, Iverson, Jonson of ‘Tennessee, Jones, Mallory, 
Mason, Polk, Pugh, Reid, Rice, Sebastian, Shields, Slidell, 
Toombs, Ward, and ¥Yulee—27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bates, Bell, Bigler, Bright, Brod- 
erick, Chandlet, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Durkee, 
Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, Kennedy, 
King, Seward, Simmons, Stuart, Thonison of New Jersey, 
Trumbull, Wade, Wilson, and Wright—2s. 


So the Senate refused to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Pablic Lands. 
_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
1s on the amendment of the Senator from Michi- 


an. 
Mr. STUART. At the suggestion of some 
Senators, although I do not think it necessary 


myself, 1 willadd to my amendment this proviso: | 


tenn further, That no mineral lands shall be 
selected or purchased under the provisions Of Unis act. 


Mr. TOOMBS. 
reason why mineral lands may not as well be ap- 
poneanee for this purpose as any other iands? 

{seems to me there is no sort of propriety in 


excepting them. They belong to the Govern- | 


ment; and | know of no reason tor the exemption 
of that particular variety of lands. 1 hope the 
amendment will not pass. 
give them a chance to get the mineral as well as 
other lands. 

Mr. PUGH. 1 ask for the yeas and nays on 
that amendment. 1 should like to know why 
mineral lands in California and elsewhere should 
hot be included as well as any others? They are 
more valuable than agricultural lands. 

The ho and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RICE. Would it be in order to offer a 
substitute for the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be in 


order to offer an amendment to his amendment. | 





printed, considered, and debated for a long time. | 


If this were a bill for the benefit of | 


I should like to know the | 


If we pass the bill, 





line, to insert—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amend- 


ment of the Senator from Minnesota is to the 
section, not to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Michigan. An amendment to the 


from Michigan has made a motion to amend the 


can attain his object at a subsequent time. 
Mr. RICE. | supposed I could offer it in lieu 
of his amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is 


|| of opinion that the question must be taken on the 


; amendment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
1 gan, and any other than an amendment to that 
| amendment is not now inorder, If it be not an 
|| amendment to the amendment pending, it is not 
|| now in order, in the opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. RICE. Then, if the amendment of the 
|| Senator from Michigan be adopted, shail I be de- 
|| prived of the opportunity of offering this? 

|| The PRESIDING OFFICER, Not at all. 
|| The Senator will have an opportanity to move to 


‘| amend the section in any manner he may please, 
tl 


after that. 
| Mr. RICE. Very well. 


this amendment, I ask if this proposition is the 
one offered by the Senator from Michigan? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the 
amendment before the Senate. 

Mr. SHIELDS. | will state to the friends of 
| the bill thatin its present shape it leaves out Min- 
nesota; there is no provision for the State of Min 
nesota. Without the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan this bill does not include Minne- 
sota, it having become a State since the bill was 
introduced in the House of Representatives. The 
original bill presents the singular spectacle of pro- 
|, viding for all the States of the Union except Min- 
If this amendment of the Senator from 





} 
|| nesota. 


'| same footing with the others. That is the object 
| of the amendment introduced by the chairman of 
} the Committee on Public Lands; and I presume 
|| there is no Senator who wishes to make a step- 
|| child of the State of Minnesota, the youngest 


|| member of the Confederacy. 


nesota into this bill, and J trust that when Min- 
| nesota is brought into the bill, we may bring in 
|| the votes of Minnesota for the bill. 
Mr. WADE. 1} ingutre whether the amend- 
|| ment offered by the Senator from Michigan was 
1 not agreed to? | understood it to be agreed to. 
'| If not, I hardly see how the other is in order. 
| Mr. STUART. My impression is, that after I 
| offered my amendment, and before the question 
was taken on it, the Senator from Ohio [| Mr. Puen} 
moved to recommit the bill. That was my recol- 
lection of the proceeding. 





fact. 
own amendment by adding to it this provision 


| in regard to mineral lands. | only desire to say a 
word on this subject. | must confess that 1 was 


proviso in regard to mineral lands. There has been 
| noactof Congress, that 1 know of, which has not 
been restricted in this way. The policy of the Gov- 





subject to private purchase as other public Jands |, 
are; and therefore, when a bill says * any lands || 


| subject to private entry,” 
| eluded by that language. 
Mr. RICE. 





1 because, if the bill passes, I, for one, certainly 
do not wish to have her a party to it. 





E CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. | 


section is not in order now; because the Senator || 


Mr. SHIELDS.’ Before the vote is taken on 


1 ask for the yeas and nays en | Mr. SEWARD. Weall agree to bring Min- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such is the. 
Mr.STUART. And afterthat I modified my | 


|| a little surprised at the statement of the Senator || 
1 from Ohio, [Mr. Pveun,} because the bill as it | 
|| stands says that land shall be taken that is sub- | 


|| ject to private entry. Well, sir, by the existing | 
laws you cannot take mineral lands either for— 
money or for land Warrants; but the Senatorfrom | 
California seemed to have some fears about it, | 
|| and, therefore, to make assurance doubly sure, | 
consented to modify my amendment by adding the || 


| tivators of the soil. 


i ernment has been not to allow the mineral lands to 
become a part of the public domain so as to be || 
| 

i mineral lands are ex- | 


l hope my colleague will not in- | 
sist upon having Minnesota included in this bill; 





The bill 
proposes to give about six million acres of the | 
public domain to the several Statesand Territories | land that may be located by somevody under this 
for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic |! bill. Every State that lias lands worth $1 25 an 


—— 


| arts. Believing, as I do, that, by a strict construc- 
1 section, after the word ‘* quantity,’’ in the sixth || 


tion of the Consutution, we have not the power ta 


| pass this bill, my vote will be given in the negae 
tive. It will give to many of the States a monop- 


oly of the lands within the limits ef their sister 
States; and their conflicting interests might dis- 
turb the harmony now exrsting between them. 
If you wish to aid farmer’ and mechanics, put the 


Q | public lands within their reach, se that with their 
section already. The Senator from Minnesota || 


moderate means they may previde themselves 
with homes. 

Sir, this is only the pioneer of other measures 
still more objectionable. There is now pending 
in the other House a bill granting to a company 
in the State of New York, four million acres of 
land to aid in constructing a canal around the falle 
of Niagara. That bill provides that halfa million 
acres shall be taken from the State of Michigan, 
the like quantity from the State of Wisconsin, 
and three million acres from the State of Minne- 
sota. As one of the Representatives from that 
State, 1 protest against granting any State or for- 
eign corporation a right to interfere with the dis- 
posal of the soil within her hmits. Lf not uncon« 
stitutional, it is at leastunjust. Another bill has 
made its appearance here proposing to give one 
million acres of the public domain forthe support 
of schools in the District of Columbia. This bt 
shall also oppose, although favorable to every 
rightful measure that wall improve the District o¢ 
advance the interests of its inhabitants. 

Llook upon the success of this measure as brings 
ing death almost to Minnesota; not sudden de- 
struction, but that slow, lingering decay, which 
eats into and gradually destroys every commu- 
nity whose energies are confined by combimations 
of non-resident land proprictors. The State that 
] represent is one of the richest, largest, and fair- 
est in the Union. Pass this biil, and within six 
months the agents of non-residents will traverse 
her limits for the purpose of culling out over the 
entire State the choicest lands not held by actual 


settlers, thus blighting, like the locusts, every re- 


gion which may attract them by its richness or 
rts beauty. 

This bill provides for sending reports of the 
proposed colleges, free of postage, through the 
mails; an extraordinary power, ceriainly; dne 
which, if extended a Jitth further, would soon 
cripple the Post Office Department. In many 
other respects it is objectionable. Its heading 
carries but a faint idea of its real objects, If these 
projects are constitutional, what limit is there to 
the power of Congress over any subject? If we 
can grant lands for this purpose, for what purpose 
may we not grant them? If we give lands te 
States for colleges, and extend to them the frank+ 
ing privilege, how long will it be before they will 
ask aid for every object, and come to rely evtirely 
upon the General Government even for the ex- 
penses of their own, until they have become so 
dependent on the national Treasury that they wath 
have buat a shadow of sovereignty left, and be 
mere suppliants at the doors of Cougress for any 


' thing that the Genera! Government may have at 


its disposal? If you wish to establish agricultural 
colleges, give to each man a college of his own 
in the shape of one hundred and sixty acres of 
land, where he and his children can learn how to 
make it yield the fruits of the earth in the greatest 
abundance; but do not give lands to the Staies to 
enable them to educate the sons of the wealihy 
at the expense of the public. We want no fancy 


| farmers; we want no fancy mechanics; but we de 


want homes for the working arusans and the cul- 
This Lill, if passed, as in 
every respect in opposition to the interests of the 
only community that gives vitality to our instita- 
tions. I hope my colleague will not insist upon 
having Minnesota inserted. 1, for one, hope that 
State will not be a party to a measure of this 


| kind, 


Mr: STUART. I only desire to correct a mis- 
apprehension under which the Senator from Mine 
nesota evidently labors in regard to a provision 
of this bill; for 1 am entirely averse to consuming 
time in discussing it. The Senator seems to sup- 
pose that a State is permitted by this bill to locate 
lands in another State. So far from thatythe bill 
expressly prohibits it. A State caunot do it. 

ow, sir,a single word in regard to its effet. 
The Senator said there were six million acres. of 
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acre, is to locate them within herown borders. 


It is only States who have not public lands who 
are to have scrip. That will reduce the whole 
proportion, we will say, for the purpose of the 


argument, one third, bringing it to four million, | 


to be located by States who have no public lands 
within their own borders. Now, to show how 
entirely unfounded the fear is that this may in- 


jure the land States, reflect, for a moment, that | 


there have been located from sixty to one hundred | 
More 


million acres of bounty land warrants. 


than ten, and probably more than twelve times the | 


amount provided for in this whole bill, has been 
located in the land States with land warrants, 
whith oceupy precisely a similar position with 
the serip provided by this bill; and yet the land 


which there are no public lands worth $1 25 an 
acre, are to have scrip issued to them, and they 


are not allowed to locate that scrip at all, but are | 


directed to sell it. 


Mr. SHIELDS. I admit that, and consequently | 


I think this proviso is superfluous and unneces- 

sary. 
| dispose of the scrip; but with the proviso that 
the State is not permitted to locate it in another 
State, the inference may be that she is permitted 
to locate itin a Territory, and that Territory may 
become a State. Therefore, | suggest to the hon- 


| orable Senator to strike out the proviso. 


|| Mr. STUART. 


I have no objection to that. 


Without the proviso, the States have to | 


|| Mr.MASON. Mr. President, the very decided 


States have not been ruined; itis doubtful whether | 


they have beeninjured. Settlements, in some re- 
spects, may have been retarded; but taxes are paid 
upon the land located, and paid to support the 


vote by which this bill has been made to super- 
sede the annual appropriation bills, which are 
usually considered the most important bills at the 


‘| close of a session, | presume indicates that it is 


State, the county, the town, and the school dis- | 


trict; whereas, if those lands had remained in the 
hands of the Government, they would have paid 
no tax atall. Itis by no means a clear proposi- 
tion that the location of lands, by land warrants 


and by scrip, isinjurious toa State. Undoubtedly | 
itis true, that if a State can be settled with actual | 
settlers, and have no foreign landholders in it, | 


and settle with rapidity, it is best for the State, 
best for the United States, best for everybody. 
The alarm, however—and that is what I wish to 
correct—that the location of the entire amount 
granted by this bill, six million acres, within the 
States, will be prejudicial, when, as I say, more 


than sixty million have been located by bounty | 


land warrants, and the States are not materially 
hurt, is an alarm that certainly need not exist. 
Desirous not to consume any time in the dis- 


|| the scope of the bill, under the discretion of Con- | 


cussion of this measure, and ardently desirous | 


that it shall pass, I shall refrain from going into 
any lengthy discussion on any of the questions 
which have been raised. 

Mr. RICE. 
tor from Michigan. He says that where there are 
public lands within the limits of a State, that State 
18 to locate the grant under this bill within her own 
limits, 


| for the purpose of bribing the States. 
I wish to say a word to the Sena- 


Mr. STUART. Lands worth $1 25 an acre. | 


Mr. RICE, 
** The value of said lands to be determined by the 
Governor of said State.’’ If it was against the in- 
tercat of the State of Michigan to have those lands 
located within her limits, | venture to say that, in 
the opinion of the Governor of that State, there 
non 


Well, who is the judge of that? | 


not be an acre of land worth $1 25. Asli || 


said before, the heading of the bill gives but a faint | 


idea of its contents. In the third section it reads: 


*©That all the expenses of management and supervision 
of said Jands, previous to their sales, and all expenses in- 
curred in the management and disbursement of the moneys 
whiclhi may be received therefrom, shall be paid by the 
Btates to which they may belong out of the treasury of said 
States.”’ 


the sense of the Senate that the bill shall pass in 
some form. What I have to say, therefore, can- 


not be so appropriately addressed to the Senators | 


present to influence, if I could expect to influence 
their judgment, as to inform those outside of the 


Senate, and more especially those whom I have | 


the honor to represent here, of another instance 
of the practical working of this Federal Govern- 
ment. 


traordinary engines of mischief, under the guise 


of gratuities and donations, that I could conceive | 


would originate in the Senate. It is using the 


public lands as a means of controlling the policy | 


of the State Legislatures. It is misusing the prop- 
erty of the country in such mode as to bring the 
appropriate functions of the State entirely, within 


gress by a controlling power; and it is doing it in 
the worst and most insidious form—by bribery, 
direct bribery, and bribery of the worst kind; for 
it is an unconstitutional robbing of the Treasury 
That is 
exactly what is to be found in the substance of 
this bill, as I look upon the Constitution. 
not going to argue here—it has been my unhappy 
province more than once to object to appropria- 
_ tions of the public lands as unconstitutional, not 
with any hope that any effort of mine could influ- 
ence the judgment of the Senate, but to enlighten 
that honored constituency whose property is thus 


the common property of the country, and the pub- 
| lic money, the common property of the country, 
|in the acmante of the United States? What 
earthly difference? The one is property, and the 


|| other is the representative of property; and the 


| property itself is acquired by the use of the public 
| money. 

| 1 have had occasion to say here, and up to this 
time to act upon it, and, so far as I can yet fore- 


| see events, am prepared to continue to act upon | 


] . : 
Their agents will locate the land; and the third || it, that I will agree to the purchase of no more 
section gives to the States the right to control || land; amongst other reasons, because of the cor- 
them afier they are located, until the State shall || rapting uses to which it is put by the Federal 


have sold them. 
stand very well. 


This issuing of scrip I under- || legislation. Suppose this bill was to appropriate 
It may not be sold; the States || eight or ten million dollars from the Treasury, | 


will issue it to their own agens, and they will || for the purpose of building up agricultural col- 
locate the tandes; they will follow along upon the || leges in the States, would honorable Senators who 
border of our settlement; they will follow on the || patronize this bill vote for the direct appropria- 


line of our railroads, and they will take every 
acre of the land that is worth anything, and there 
let it lie as an incubus on our prosperity, until it 


tion: and if they would not, why not? If they 
have the power to do it, and they believe it is ex- 
pedient to do it, why would they not just as well 


shall be worth five, ten, twenty, or fifty dollars || take the money from the Treasury to build u 


an acre, and that value added to it by the labor 
of the citizens of the State. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 
Senator from Michigan; but I beg leave to turn 
his attention to the proviso of the second section: 

“ Provided, That in no case shall any State to which 
land serip may thus be issued, be allowed to lovate the 
same within the limits of any ether State.”* 

Is not the inference that arises from this, that 
a State can locate the land within the limit of a 
Territory? it is excluded from locating the land 
within the limite of a State, bat the inference may 
be what I have stated. I mention this with re- 
spect to this proviso. The proviso, it seems to 
me, is unnecessary. 

Mr. STUART. The Senator will allow me a 
word on that point. Perhaps the provision to 
which he alludes, standing alone, might possibly 
jusufy that interpretation; but the Senator, by the 
reading of the bill, will see that the States in 


| 


| 


| agricultural colleges, as take the public land? If | 


it be constitutional to do it, there is not only the 


I agree partially with the | right, but the duty to do it, as much by the 


/money of the country as by the lands of the 


country. 


|| Sir, where do ter get the power? If you have 
t 


| 





| the right to use the public property, or the public 
| money either, to establish agricultural colleges, 
_ cannot you establish a schooi system in each State 


| for general purposes of education? Would it not 


lam | 


| depredated upon. Why, sir, what distinction can | 
| honorable Senators make between the publiclands, | 








| 


be in the power of a majority in Congress to | 


_ fasten upon the southeth States that peculiar sys- 
| tem of free schools in the New England States 
| which I believe would tend, I will not say to de- 
_moralize, but to destroy that peculiar character 
| which I am happy to believe belongs to the great 
mass of the southern people. Ay, those New 
| England free schools, upon which they pride 
_ themselves, and that system of social organiza- 
tion in reference to those free schools, might just 








i 


| 


Sir, to my conception it is one of the most ex- | 
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as well be ingrafted on the policy of all the States 
by means of this same bribing process by whic; 
they here propose to establish agricultural me 
leges, or any other system, | care not what. You 
may build a system of hospitals with far ime 
propriety, in my judgment, in reference to cong). 
tutional law, than this system of agricultural] col. 
leges. 

There was a time when, if there was an appa. 
rent misuse of the public lands by giving them 
away, some plausible reason was assigned for jt 
in reference to the lands themselves. The im. 
mense railroad grants that have been made with. 
in the last two or three years, and which I think 
it could be demonstrated were at the basis of the 
late great commercial revulsion through the coun. 
try, those enormous grants of land for railroads 
were made on the ground that it was the best yse 
of the public property by improving the lands 
through which the roads were to pass. Other 
systems of donation have been placed upon the 
plausible ground, and plausible only, as I thought 
that it was constitutional to do it because you 
would use a portion of the public property jn 
such a way as to enhance the value of the rest. 
But that day has gone by. Even that mere plaus. 
ible pretext or evasion is abandoned, and here js 
a proposition to take this public property to the 
amount of nine orten million dollars in value, some 
six or seven million acres, and to apply it direct! 
for the purpose of building up a system of agri. 
cultural colleges to instruct the public mind upon 
the subject of agriculture. 

Sir, ido not know what States may be induced, 
ifthe bill should pass, to become the eleemosynary 
recipients of the bounty of the Government thus 
given to them; but I know whatever States do 
it, will place themselves in that relation to the 
Federal Government which will inevitably lead 
their people to believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not only the source of office and honor, 
but that itis the source of alms; for public charity 
is dealt out to the States as States, and the assent 
of the States is asked by the bill to become the 
recipients of the alms of the Federal Government. 

Now, sir, let us look at the provisions of this 
bill. It prescribes on what terms the States shal! 
take the land. It prescribes the legislation that 
shall follow after the lands are taken—legislation 
to be conformed by the States to the policy of 
the Federal Government in giving them this 
alms, as the terms upon which they shall have it. 
One provision is: 

“ Any State which shall take and claim the benefit of 
the provisions of this act, shall provide, within five years, 


at least, not less than one college, as described in the fourth 
section of this act, or the grant to such State shall cease.” 


It is the extraordinary wisdom of those of us 
who are assembled here representing the States 
for the purposes of the Constitution, prescribing 
to the States that a part of their domestic policy 
shall be to build up agricultural colleges—an ex- 
traordinary wisdom, indeed; and to induce them 
to accept your proffer, you offer them a bribe. 
If they do not build up these agricultural colleges, 
if they do not adopt the meee 3 of Congress for 
the promotion of agriculture, then they are not 
allowed to become the recipients of the alms of 
the Government. 

As I said before, I will not undertake to say 
what States will accept it, or what States will 
refuse it; but I will undertake to say this, that 
when the public lands shall be ultimately disposed 
of, if that day ever comes, and when the passions 
of this day, and the avidity of this day, and more 
than all, the policy of this day, shall have sub- 
sided and passed into history, the State whic 
has sefaeed 10 accept it will go upon the page of 
history as one that was true to its constitutional 
duties and to its constitutional faith, and that set 
the example to her sister States of refusing the 
bribe, although offered in this tempting form. 

Then it provides further, that the States shall 
provide by their legislation, for an annual report 
to be made of * the progress of each college, re 
cording any improvementsand experiments made, 
with their cost and results, and such other mat- 
ters as may be supposed useful ;”’ and that report 
is to be transmitted to all the other colleges, “ and 
to the Smithsonian Institution, and the agricul- 
tural department of the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton.”” The States then, are, by law, to provide 
for these reports, giving the of agricul: 
tural improvement within their separate borders, 
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py the command of the Congress of the United 
Giates, after they have accepted the grant, and | 


with this peculiar feature, by the way, they are to || 


make that report to a department in the Patent 


} 


Office, the existence of which, up to this day at | 


jeast, I trust, is unknown to the law. I know, 
sir, | suppose it is part of this general system of 
prineing the domestic affairs of the States within 
the range of congressional legislation, there have 
been suggestions here that there should be an ag- 
ricultural department of the Government, a sep- 
arate department of State, and this, I suppose, is 


which is yet to come—* The agricultural depart- | 
ment of the Patent Office!” I know of no such | 
department; but It 1s perfectly homogeneous with 
this bill. The bill has a right to anticipate that 
there will be such a department. The bill has a 
right to anticipate that, if this sort of policy is | 
commenced under the auspices of the Federal 
Government, an agricultural department will be | 
necessary to Supervise it, and an agricultural | 
department may, therefore, very properly be re- 
ferred toin the bill, although none such exists in 
the law. 

Now, sir, let as look at that agricultural depart- | 
ment. The Patent Office, with its stately build- 
ing, and its corps of officers, and its complicated 
organization, branching itself out by its corre- 
spondencies and its agencies, by its purchases and 
by its donations, not only in every State, but in | 
every county town of every State—I say the | 
Patent Office, with all its complicated organiza- 
tionand machinery, finds its basis upon two lines 
of the Constitution, giving power to Congress to 
do—what? Simply to make a property in discov- | 
eries and inventions, and to give the use of that 
woperty to the discoverer and inventor. That is | 
all the Conmituton says, and you see what has | 
grown outofit. Here, the other day, we had a 
convocation—a congress, J suppose, but a convo- | 
cation, certainly—of agricultural gentlemen, al- | 
leged to be assembled from every part of the 
country, meeting within the building of the Inte- 
rior Department, and under the auspices of the 
Department of the Interior, to debate and to dis- 
cuss and to organize an agricultural department | 
in embryo, at the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and paid out of the Federal Treasury. 
Sir, this thing has got beyond the egg a good 
way; and if this bill shall pass, it will improve 
that egg into the animal that it is intended to cre- | 
ate, as a functionary with life, with vitality, with | 
power, to be extended through all the States, for | 
the purpose of substituting the wisdom of Con- | 
gress and the discretion of Congress in the man- 
agement of the domestic affairs of the States, and 
in that which is most important in the domestic 
affairs of the States, the agricultural interest. 

Now, sir, this is not to see too far ahead. Un- | 
constitutional howsoever it may be, the bill may | 
be harmless, except thatit is the Seni for future su- 
erstructure. If these agricultural colleges should 

built as functionaries of the General Govern- 

ment; as appendages to a department of the Gen- 
eral Government; endowed by the General Gov- 
ernment; required to make reports from time to 


TH 


it is done, holding out a bribe to the States to | 
conform their agricultural policy to the superior 
wisdom of Congress. 

I agree with the honorable Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Rice] as to the effect it must have | 
upon those States who are unfortunate enough to 


hold public lands. There are to be twenty thou- 


| of New York, I believe, has thirt 
| sentatives in the other branch, an 
| here. 
the beginning of it, shadowing forth an event | 


|| colleges. 


sand acres given to each State for each member in | 


the House and Senator in this body. The State | 
three Repre- | 
two Senators 


For each of them she is to get twenty | 


thousand acres. Then the bill will give seven hun- | 
dred thousand acres of land to the State of New | 


York for the purpose of building up agricultural 
There are no public lands in the State 


| of New York, and this grantis to be located else- 


where. The honorable Senator from the State of 
Minnesota, where there is a large body of public 
land now untouched, with a sagacity that belongs 
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| thousand acres of land. This Government itself 


has been appointed the trustee of one Smithson. 
It was authorized to dispose of a legacy, so as 
to increase learning among all mankind. 1 see 
nothing in the nature of a bribe offered to the 


‘ Government of the United States by that great 


to him, has seen the deleterious effect that will be | 


exercised on his State and others standing in that 
condition, from locating such a large grant within 
their limits. 


He is answered by the honorable | 


Senator from Michigan by saying, that the bill | 


anticipates that; that the States will not be al- 
lowed to become landholders; that scrip is to be 
issued to them, and they are to sell this scrip in 
the market, and the fund that is to arise out of it 


| ig to be the dowry of the agricultural colleges in 


|. such States, 


Now, let us work it out. You issue to the State | 
_ of New York scrip to the amount of seven hundred 


thousand acres—I believe that will be about her 
share—and New York puts in the market scrip to 
the amount of seven hundred thousand acres, and 


| the other States holding no public lands do the 


same: what will be the effect? In the first place, 


to depress to a very great extent the price of the | 
| public lands; but the true operation of it will be 


this: either there will be combinations among the 


States holding that scrip, or there will be combi- | 
| nations among the capitalists of the country to 


possess themselves of the scrip, to make them- 
selves landholders, and to operate, as they may 


| well operate, upon the interior policy of the States 


Me 


where the land lies. 


What is to prevent the large | 


capitalists in the northern cities from seizing the | 


scrip in that way? ‘This scrip is not to be gath- 
ered, as the honorable Senator from Michigan 


said, as bounty lands are gathered, one hundred | 


and sixty acres from one, and eighty from another, 
&c., but to be bought in bulk; and what is to pre- 
vent the large capitalists in the northern cities 
from possessing this scrip to the amount of six 


| 


hundred thousand, or eight hundred thousand, | 


ora million acres in any of the new States, and 


then governing at their pleasure the policy of those | 


new States? 


All this is to be done-—for what? That the States | 
may be bribed by Federal power to conform their | 
| domestic policy to Federal will. This is unques- | 


tionably the extent to which the bill goes; and if 
honorable Senators are prepared to say that, ad- 


| mitting that to be so, yet we believe it is the best | 
thing the States could do, I submit to them at | 
once, | will not say that they are doing it inad- | 


time to each other, and to the Smithsonian Insti- || 


tution, and to an agricultural department here, it 
requires no prophet, it requires none peculiarly 
conversant with the working of any Government, 
more especially this, to see that in a very short 
time the whole agricultural interests of the country | 
will be taken out of the hands of the States and 
subjected to the action uf Congress, by direction 
or indirection, either for the promotion of it in | 
one section or the depression of it in another. 
Sir, the bill is fraught with mischief. Its un- 
constitutionality, which I do not mean to press | 
upon gentlemen at all, but to which I desire to | 
call theattention of my constituents, is bad enough. 
lis utter inexpediency, its tendency to mischief, 
its inordinate character as a precedent in bringing 
within the Federal Goverment, within that great | 
vortex of the Government which does hold the | 
purse of the nation, almost the entire purse of the | 
nation—I say, as a precedent for similar exer- 
cises of power, there could not be projected, in 
my judgment, a measure more fraught with mis- 
chief. About the details of the bill, | know very 
little, and care a great deal less. It is the prin- 
ciple; not the principle alone of giving away that 
which you bave no right to dispose of in that 
form, but the manner and the purpose for which | 


equately, for I have no discourtesy in the matter, 
but they are doing it presumptuously, to substi- 
tute their wisdom and intelligence in the domestic 


policy of the States for the wisdom and intelli- ' 


gence of the States themselves. 


1 shall not discuss the details of the bill. Iam 


| unacquainted with the details. It is the principle 
|| of which I speak. God knows that the details | 


| never can be worse than the principle on which | 


these details rest—the principle of giving away 


| the —_— property—‘*‘donating”’ it, as the title of 


the bill says, ( term which I think is unknown 


to the English language; I suppose it means giv- | 
_ing)—giving away the public lands, giving away 


the public property, not applying it to any con- 
siitutional use; and, in giving it away, coupling 
it with conditions that are of necessity debauch- 


ing to the political morals of those to whom it is | 


iven. 

Mr. HARLAN. Mr. President, I do not in- 
tend to engage in the discussion of this question 
much at length; but I am at a loss to see any- 


|, thing in the nature of a bribe to the State which 


] represent, in the proposition now pending. 


It 


| seems to me that this bill merely proposes that 
| the States of the Union may become the trustees 


of the United States, for the disposition of a few 


vhilanthropist, in requesting the Congress of the 
United States, in his last will and testament, to 
become his trustee for the disposition of the prop- 
erty bequeathed for the purposes indicated. The 
trust has been accepted. That bequest is now 
held by the Government of the United States for 
the education of all mankind; and hence this 
Government of the United States itself has be- 
come the trustee for the disbursements of funds 
in the manner and with an object similar to that 
proposed in the bill now before the Senate. Who 
would think of charging Smithson of bribing, and 
Congress of having been bribed ? This bill simply 
proposes that each State in the Union, in propor- 
tion to representation, shall take twenty thousand 
acres of land as trustee, to be disposed of’ as in- 
dicated in the bill. If any one of the States de- 
clines the trust, this bill does not propose, as IT 
understand its provisions, to coerce the State to 


, accept that trust. 


If Virginia or Georgia concludes that it will not 
be for the advancement of the interests of the 
people of those States to accept this trust they 
can decline its acceptance; but other States of the 
Union, who are not so fearful of the consequences 
to flow from the establishment of educational in- 
stitutions, and systems of common schools, as is 
the State of Virginia, may accept the trust, as it 
seems to me, without dishonor to themselves or 


| danger to the people who are interested. 


It may be that there is no specific provision in 


_ the Constitution of the United States authorizing 


this Government, in so many words, to make 
this disposition of the publiclands. Noris there, 
as far as I understand the subject, any provision 
in the Constitution of the United States author- 
izing Congress to become the trustee of Smith- 
son, a citizen of a foreign country. Nor do I 
find any provision, in so many words at least, for 
the establishment of a school at Annapolis for the 
education of young gentlemen who may desire to 
enter the service of the Government as naval 
officers. Nordo I find any provision in the Con- 


| Stitution for the establishment of a military school 


at West Point. Itis true Congress has the power 


, to provide for the organization of a Navy, and to 


provide for the organization and equipment of 
armies; the power is expressly granted; but,it 
seems to me, it isa latitudinous construction of 
this constitutional provision to establish schools 
for the education of Army officers and Navy 
officers. Nor do I find any provision in the Con- 
stitution authorizing the establishment of a coast 
survey as it now exists—a mere appendage, as I 
understand, of the Treasury Department of the 
United States, through which is now disbursed 
more than half a million dollars per year. [f 
should like to know where the Senate acquires the 
power constitutionally to establish as an append- 
age to the Treasury of the United States the coast 
survey? 

I do not see any validity in the objections to 
this bill that have been advanced by the Senator 
from Ohio {Mr. Puen] and the Senator from Vir- 

inia [Mr. Mason] and others who have spoken.’ 

can see nothing in the nature of a bribe in pro- 
posing that a State shall beoome a trustee tor the 
disposition of lands within its own limits, or the 
proceeds of land scrip to be located by private in- 
dividuals within the Territories of the United 
States, if there be no lands within its own limits 
subject to private entry. It was said by one of 
those Senators, | believe the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, {Mr. Mason,} that large States of the Union 
like New York, and he might have named his own 
State, would become large landholders within the 
limits of other States; because, if this bill becomes 
a law, they would become the owners of lar, 
amounts of land scrip; that this land serip might 
possibly find its way into the hands of the large 
capitalists of the country, and in this way indi- 
viduals, millionaires, citizens of these old tes, 
might control the domestic policy of the States; but 
if this argument be worth anything in this case, it 
would be worth as mech when applied to men 
whocontrol money. What is to prevent the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, or the Senator from Ohio, 
or any of your bankers in Washington city or 
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New York, applying their money in the purchase 
of lands? They may enter ten, thirty, or fifty 
million acres of land with money, and thereby, 
under the laws of the United States, become ac- 
tual owners in fee of all the public lands within 
the State of Minnesota, to which allusion has 
been made, and exclude the ciuzens of small 
means. What provision have we in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or tn the laws of this 
Government, to prevent a man from investing bis 
entire means in the public lands? If he should 
do so by the use of money, would not the evil be 
as great as if done by the use of land scrip? But 
that argument was anticipated by the Senator from 
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Michigan, (Mr. Sruagt,} in bis allusion to the | 
immeuse amount of laud scrip that has hitherto | 


been mssued to the soldiers of the various wars 
since the commencement of the Government. 
The amount of land scrip to be issued in this 
case wil! be very small when compared with the 
amount that has hiherto been issued: a mere drop 
inthe bucket. Its true that itis not desirable 
to entizens of the new States, on the frontiers of 
civilization, that the public lands should go into 
the hands of non-resident owners, The injury, 
however, 1s as great if you put it into the hands 
of men, who buy land with money as if it be 
bought with land serip. 
passage of this bill will be to diminish the price 
of public lands, and therefore enable very many 
of the people of the United States to become its 


But one effect of the | 


actual owners in fee who are now unable to be- | 
come its purchasers. This result will be an ad- | 
vantage tothe poor, rather than to the millionaires, | 


to whom allusion bas been made. You throw 
into the market large quantities of scrip. The 
scrip may run down i the market to a nominal 
value peracre. It will be sought by industrious 
men of limited means, who will become the own- 
ers of homes for their families, who are now the 
touling servants of landlords and millionaires, 


I see no evil consequences that are to result to | 


the State 1, in part, represent from the passage of 
this bill, It seems to me that all the evils which 
have been indicated, may arise as readily and as 
certainly without, as with, the proposed law, 
And as this Government, by a Sate sent con- 
struction of the Constitution, is using an immense 


amount of money for the education of profes- | 
sional men, ut seems to me that equal liberality | 
should be extended to another class not so ably | 


represented on this floor, and in the other branch 
of Congress. The census of 1850 shows that, at 
that time, there were over three millions of the 
people of the United States engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Where is their representation on 


this floor? . Von est; they are not here, only so | 
far as they are represented by professional men. , 


‘There are but very few in either branch of Con- 
greas who are the direct representatives of the 
laboring class of the people of this country. If 
were disposed to go into an investigation of this 
subject, I think | could show conclusively that 


it 1s mend that rules the country, and rules the | 


world. 
There may be those who are not disposed to 


give the means for the development of the minds | 


of the masses; those whose interest it is that the 
laboring men of the country should be ignorant, 
should be aneducated and dependent, that their 
sweat and their toil may be used to advauce the 
interests and to promote the happiness of those 
more highly educated and refined; it may be that 


itu a biessing to Virginia that she is now more , 
largely represented by adult white people who are | 


unable to read and write, in proportion to her pop- 
ulation, than any other State of the Union; itis 
a blessing, however, that the people of my State 
do vot covet, TRey prefera diferent condition 
of things.. They ae that the mind of the la- 
bover should be developed; that the intelject of the 
man who Jabors and sweats for his own. bread 
should be more highly endowed, in order that that 
class of people may become their own represent- 


atives, even in the legislauve halls of the nauon. | 


This is one result which would be attained, to 


some extent, at least, by the establishment of the | 


colleges that are proposed in the bill now under 
discussion. | confess 1 desire to see them here; 


I desire to see them qualified for the highest posi- | 


Uons of honer and trust, and represented in every 
branch of the civil service in proportion to their 
numbers, The passage of this bill will be one 
step in the right direcuon, It will be, in effect, a 


re aaa as 


declaration that Congress will no longer diserim- 
inate eguinst the people ; that the masses, on 
whose shoulders have been imposed the burdens, 
shall parueipate in the enjoyment of some of the 
advantages of Government, 

Looking at this question then, in every light in 
which 1 presents itself to my mind, I see no valid 


objection to the passage of the bill; no injury that | 


can result to the land States of the Unien; and I 
shall be very much surprised if the representa- 
tives of these States who vote against this bill 
will not receive a condemnation at the hands of 
the people, when they return to their constituen- 
cles. 


ison the proposed amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan, upon which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

Mr. PUGH. Read it. 

The Secretary read the amendment, which is 
in section one, lines four and five, to strike out 
the words, ** five thousand nine hundred and 
twenty thousand acres of,’’ and insert, ‘* amount 
of public,’’ and at the end of the section insert: 


Provided, That to each State whose number of members | 
in the House of Representatives shall be increased by the | 
next apportionment under the census of 1860, there shall be 


granted the additional quantity of twenty thousand acres of 
land, upon the same terms, as soon as said apportionment 


shall be made : nd provided further, That no mineral lands | 


shall be selected or purchased wuder the provisions of this 
act. 
Mr. PUGH. 


I ask the separation of that 
amendment, 


I think we had better have a sepa- 


rate vote on the mineral business. I ask that the | 
queeten may be put separately on that proviso. , 
‘he first part of the amendment! do not care any- | 


Ua 


thing about. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The separa- | 


tion of the amendment is asked for. The yeas 


and nays have been ordered on the whole amend- |, 


ment 
Mr. STUART. It may be divided. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 


ator ask for the yeas and nays on the first branch || 


of the amendment? 
Mr. PUGH. No, sir. 
Mr. GREEN. 
vole against this entire bill, and if the bill is to 


pass, 1 shall vote for such amendments as will | 


make it the least objectionable; but it must not be 
thence supposed that I am opposed to agriculture, 
and no Senator has the right to make that as- 
sumption; and when gentlemen ask the question 
whether the farmers are represented on this floor, 
1 answer mostemphafically they are. I trust all 
classes are represented—manufacturers, farmers, 
the fine arts, every profession useful to the coun- 
try. But must we, in consequence of that, make 
appropriations to establish law schools; must we 


make appropriations to establish medical schools; | 


and other schools for science and for agriculture 
and for manufactures? Does it follow, because 
we represent all classes, that we must appropriate 


either money or lands for the purpose of exclu- | 


sively benefiung any one, or all of those classes? 

The Federal Government is one of very lim- 
ited power. | have heard many suspicions thrown 
out about the expansion of Federal power with 
reference to our foreign relations, all of which 
were uncalled for and ill-timed, If there ever was 
a singie point with the fathers of the Republic on 
which they were a unit, it was to strengthen, to 
forufy, to make vigorous and active, the power 
of the Federal Government in our foreign ex- 
ternal relations, and to limit it, and circumscribe 
it, and make it specific, ia our domestic relations; 
and we should ever keep this in view in all our 
legislation, 


ls there any grant of power to vote money to , 


establish a school of any description? Has the 


Federal Government, from the beginning of its | 


existence, down to the present period of time, 


voted a dollar to aid it? Never, never. Even in | 
regard to the Smithsonian Institution, the result of || 


a donation made by an honorable Englishman, 
the trust was taken hold*of with a great deal of 
trepidation and doubt and fear. We administer 
that as a trustee, notasadonor. But because a 
certain class of the community are useful in the 
community, very beneficial to the community, is 
this limited association of States, having certain 
specific powers granted in express terms, to go 
beyond the bounds of its powers for ihe reason 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 


I shall regard it as my duty te | 
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good end? The moment we transcend the bound. 
ary that limits our line and our duty for a good 
purpose, we open a door to the introduction of 
the wildest and most visionary projects und, 
heaven. 

Have we any more power over the public lands 
on this subject, than we have over the money in 
the Treasury? { am constrained to say we have 
not; for, although the Constitution gives us ex. 
press power to ‘*‘ dispose of ’’ the public lands 
we have no right thence to give them away, We 
must exercise prudence, judgment, honesiy, and 
discretion in disposing of the public lands. Under 
this rule we have given away public land, in one 
sense, to the States, fur the purpose of maki, 
railroads; but in every such instance it has been 
predicated alone upon the idea that the lands re. 
tained were worth more money to the Govery. 
ment than the whole were without the grant, 
Does amy such argument as that apply in this in. 
stance? Will any one say that because we make 
a grantof lands for the purpose of establishing an 
agricultural college, the lands retained will bring 
more mouey into the Federal Treasury in conse- 

| quence of the grant? There is no Senator in thig 
'Chamber.so visionary as to assert it, 

On what, ground, then, do you propose to make 
the grant? Not because we have got the brute 
force, the physical power to give the vote. Where 

| is the constitutional warrant ander which we are 
acting? We have the power to dispose of the pub- 
lic domain, but for whatends? To accomplish the 
great ends of the Constitution, as prescribed and 
limited in the Constitution. ‘There are ten thou- 
sand good objects in the scope of human action, 
to all of which, as individuals, we ought to con- 
|, tribute—to religion, to morality, to education, to 


|| commerce, to agriculture, te manufactures, and 
| the fine arts, All these commend themselves to 
|| Our care; but not as Government agents, unless 
| the charter under which we are acting has con- 
|| fided that branch of subjects to our care. Has 
| the Constitution under which we are acting con- 
| fided the care of agriculture and the education of 
| agriculturists to us? Will any Senator answer 
|, me in the affirmative? If not, while I do not cen- 
sure others for the vote they cast, I trust they 
will not characterize me as opposed to agricui- 
ture because I say I have not the power to give 
the vote. 

There is, Mr. President, another. peculiar rea- 
son pressing upon us now, and that is this: we 
have lived in this Government, under the original 
founders, under their immediate successors, and 
from step to step, from 1789 down to the present 
| period of time, and this is the first time thata se- 
|| rious effort has been made to endow agricultural 

colleges by a donation from the Federal Treas- 
‘ury. Weare now acting upon innovation, upoo 
departure from the principles bequeathed to us by 
our fathers, and we ought to know well the 
ground we propose to tread upen before we take 
the fatal step. 

But there is another and stronger reason. If, 
for more than half a century we have gone on 
prospering and to prosper, expanding as no other 
people have expanded, improving our agriculture 
when lefi—as Jefferson said it ought to be left— 
| to its Own resources, to its own inWwinsic vigorous 
| power of action; if we have accomplished so 
/much in the last half century without any such 
institution as this, and without any such aid as 
this, bow much may we still accomplish if we 
fail to give itnow? fois not dangerous to tamper 
with a subject that has progressed so rapidly, 
more rapidly than any country where agricultural 
colleges have been established? If such is the 
| consequence, do we not endanger agriculture, and 
| are we not standing as the wild visionary advo- 
cates of a system that may result in more harm 
than good ? 

In addition to that our Treasury is depleted. 
A source of revenue resulting from the sales of 
public lands has always existed to aid us in meet- 
ing the public wants. Pass this bill and throw 
into market six millions of scrip to absorb all the 
public lands, and where shall we then be? Not 
one dollar from the public lands can be expected 
|| during the next fiscal year, 
| But one step further—I go over the ground 
| hastily ; for Lonly intend to make suggestions—not 
| arguments. . When these lands are selected they 
| will be selected by States, or by associated com- 


\ that the end proposed to be accomplished is a‘ panies buying up the scrip of the States, millions 
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